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“18 THERE ANYTSING THAT I COULD HELP YOU IN?” SAID CLIVE, 


, LOVE, THE CONQUEROR. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 
| OHAPTER I. 
VERA CARSTAIR’S FIRST RIDE, 


"I wish I could ride,” sald Vera Carstairs, 
‘with a half-dissatisfied frown on her pretty face 
} -a8 she atood at the window of the break- 


fast-room ab the Rectory watching several eques- 
’ trians sweeping along the wide hedge-bordered 
road that ram at the end of the garden. 


t “Papa,” whe added, resting one firm, well- 
shaped hand on the window-aill, and turning her 
Eh Me iy yt as 
m6 es i now ; 

the told me so in her last letter!” 
‘My dear Mias Vera, why have = not ex- 
Pressed that wish before? Every horse in my 





+. 7S wile 


atable is at your service,” sald a cool, clear, 
manly voice, which made the girl start and 
blush vividly. 

“Where did you spring from?” she asked, re- 
covering herself in a moment, and smiling out 
at the tall, well-built, handsome-faced man who 
stood before her. 
| He did not make any reply for the moment, 

but stood gezilng at the pretty picture the girl 
| made in her simple holland gown, her curly 
| brown hair falling carelessly about her graceful 
shoulders, her brown eyes bright and sparkling 
with health. <A pretty pictare, indeed ; and 





making a sweet and Atting frame to that fair 
girlish face, were not purer in tint and delicacy 
than the rare pink glow on the rounded cheeks, 


went on, seelpg that he did nob answer, and not 
a whit discoucerted by hie close acrutiny, She 
had known the Nortons all her life ; and though | 
they were the grand people of Maribury, and 





the | 
roses that crept all around the wide window | 


“Lost your tongue, Mr. Clive Norton!” she | 





she only the younger daughter of the under- | Inqufred Clive Norton, with a light laugh. 


paid, overworked Vicar; yet she never could, 
and never, in all probability, would feel that she 
must bow low to them, and, to do them justice, 
they never showed any desire that she should 


do so. 
“No,” he returned, half lazily, but with a 
laugh. “I was lost in admiration of your sweet 


self. Bat you have not accepted my offer. Shall . 


I bring a mare over with me this afternoon }” 

‘Bat I do not even know how to get up,” was 
the dismayed respons:; “besides, who is to 
teach me! Besides, papa has a horse and—I do 
not think he would like me to accept, so do not 
say any more about it.” And Vera turned her 
head that he should not see the tears that had 
risen to her eyes ; for, oh! she had so longed ali 
her life to have horse vo ride on, to feel If 
flying, as she had seen ths Norton girls, over 
meadows, leaping ditches, and cantering down 
the wide, cool, shady lanes that abounded in dear 
old Marlbury. 

“ Basides, besides, how many more renee 
1 
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you can rummoge up & habit the rest is all plain 
sailing.” 

“What is ail this earnest talking about!” 
asked the gentle, kindiy voice of the Vicar at 
his davghter’s elbow; and Vera turned, and, 
twining her supple fingers round his arm, laid 
her head coaxiogly on his breast, ‘* What was 
that I heard about habite and ‘horses, eb, 
pussie ?"’ 

"Ob, papa, Mr. Norton says he will teach me 
to ride if Iean find a habit, and I know where 
there ia one—an old ove of dear mamma's, Do 
lep me, papa! I will be eo careful!” and the 
arms crept up round the father’s neck till the 
white head was bent over the bright brown one. 

Ab the mention of the desd wife's name a 
slight cloud of pain overapread the grave, sensi- 
tive features ; but the loving father put aside 
his own feelings, and smiling down at the child 
who had never seen ite mother’s face, he re- 
turned,— 

*' You may learn to ride as soon as you like, 
but Lister is a sorry hack for a Jady to ride, If 
I had kaown of your wish, pet, you should 
have 4 

‘*Now, paps, if you look like that I shall be 
sorry that [ have made my desire known at all. 
But Mr. Nortom says he will bring one of his 
own horses over for me;.won’t that be grand, 
papa?” ands merry rippie of delight fell from 
the girl’s lips, 

**You are very good, young ‘sir,’ said Mr, 
Carstairs, with grave, old-fashioued courtesy, 
‘but will Lady Norton and Sir Wilii«m like 
it” 

“* And why not, pray, Mr. Carstairs?” was the 
ready retort, though the remerk caused a sensa- 
tion of doubt to flash across his brain. “ Well, 
that is settled then. Shall it be three o'clock?” 
he added, looking fnquiringly at Vera. 

“Three o'clock,” she assented, with a nod. 
* By-the bye, what brought you over here so 
early? I was so fall of myself I forgot that 
you did not come to listen to my complaiaings.” 

“Teame to get out of the way of a regular 
inroad of visitors, both male and female, You 
ought to have seen me sneaking round the back 
of the house, Keeping well, under the shade of 
the hedges!" waz the laughing rejoinder, 

“ Dou't you think {t would be as well if you 
came in !’’ observed Vera, 

“If you will let me come in through the 
window ;" and without walting for a reply he 
vaulted lightly into the pleasant, but shabby 
room. It was quite evident that this was not an 
unusual proceeding from the half-reproving, yet 
amused glance of father and daughter. 

“Now, Mr. Clive, if you have visitors, how 
are you going to keep your appointment with 
me{'’ asked Vera, takiog a seat on the sub- 
etantia! arm of the Vicar's easy chair. 

‘Don’t you see, I can plead a prior engage- 
ment?’ he sald, quaintly ; and Vera laughed 
outright. “It is ali very well for you to laugh,” 
he went on, half grumblingty, “ but one of those 
visitors is destined to be the future Lady Norton, 
and I have never seen her since she wore shcrt 
frocks and pivafores,” 

"Poor boy, is it going to be forced into a 
loveleze. marriage |"’ teased Vera; then, with a 
sudden change of manner and tone, “ You must 
be an idiot, then, and Iam sorry for you. Why 
_ steer clear of love or marriage? I mean 
to!” 

“Your remarks are highly complimentary,” 
sald Clive, piqued at her manner; ‘and as for 
never loving, I've heard lote of girls talk like 
that, and they always get the fever woree than 
the others; and, by Jove, I think you'll get it 
bad when you do get it,” 

“Indeed? Well, I think eo, too, so as that is 
the case I mean to keep out of love's way ;” and 
Vera tapped her toea on the shabby carpet that 
once boasted a pattern, to judge by the odd 
scraps «f ralsed print aud yellowed drab in 





corners where the chairs and aide tables stood, }- 


“You must excuse me now, as 1 have some soup 
to get ready for old Widow Brown, and papa’s 
luncheon, and, oh! heaps of things to see to}"’ 
And without more ceremony Vera tripped away, 
leaving the vicar and young Clive Norton slone, 
“Tam selfish enough to hope that she will 





keep out of love's a some time to come,” ob- 
served the vicar, ng up from his paper and 
smiling on the young fellow before him, “ She 
is so young—a mere child yet.” 

** Yes,” answered Clive, his blue eyes lighting 
up with amusement, “She was having a sewing 
the other day when I called. By the bye, Mr. 
Carstairs, what do you think of the new doctor ! 
I have not seen him yet, but I hear he ie a 
eplendid-looking fellow.” 

“ Neither have I seen him, but I {ntend call- 
ing this afternoon, after which you sha] have my 
verdict,” replied the Rev. Mr. Carstairs. ‘ And 
now, young sir, you musb excuse me,” he.wenb 
on, rising and holding out his hand. “I see my 
old cob at the gate,” and with a nod he passed 
out of the room, Ciive following at a leisurely 


He could hear Vera’s voice trilling snatches of 
song softly as she passed to and from the kitchen 
and garden, could see the flash of her dress now 
and again from where he stood; and once he 
caught a glimpse of the sweet, unconscious face 
bent over a small bed of fragrant herbs. 

“A oe child }” a ae pesie, Foy 
graceful movements of the elender, supple ' 
and 9 strange feeling of longing and yearning 
came into his heart. “Yes, but only in thought, 
and — once Cen ott soul Is ee 
what a depth o 1 be fou ere 
Vera Carstairs,” he called aloud, “I am going 
now. Good-bye till this. afternoon.” 

“You need not have troubled to wait,” criéd 
Vera from the garden, ‘I will be all ready at 
three. Good-bye!” and then she returned to 
her labours of gathering herbs for Widow Brown's 
soup ; and Clive Norton had nothing to do but 
to saunter out into the sunlit, quaint old garden 
and pursue his homeward way. 

At three o’clock precisely Vera stood at the 
window of her bedroom, w overlooked the 
front garden, ready equi for her first ride. 
The habit fitted to tion, though it was « 
trifla old-fashioned in cut and decidedly shabby ; 
but the isir, fresh, girlish face looked fairer than 
ever with that bright colour born of excitement 
on the rounded cheeks, that quick glance of 
delight In the large brown eyes. So thought 
Ciive, as he came quickly up the pathway with 
ita border of close-clipped box; and another 
thought came unbidden to his mind—’twould be 
paseivg sweet to have those brown eyes always 
to welcome him thus, to eee them droop beneath 
his gaze, and@ then he smiled at the notion. What 
would his lady mother say tosucha match? A 
Norton, the bead of the family, or rather the 
only +02, t0 wed the penniless daughter of a 
penniless parson! Besides, Vera Carstairs was a 
child—-a mere child of eighteen | 

** Here lam!” he cried cheerily, as the girl 
leant out of the window, her face dimpling all 
over with pleasure. “ Are you ready?” 

“ Been ready this half-hour,” was the smiling 
retort; and then she disappeared, only to re- 
appear a few moments later under the trellised 
porch. “ Papa,” she called, opening a door that 
faced that of the breakfast-pariour, ‘come avd 
see me start. That horse looks a good way up 
fo the world. However am I to get up?” 

“Oh, easily enough,” was the careless re- 
joinder. ‘* You just do as I teil you, and you 
will bave no bother.” 

The three—Mr. Carstairs having joined them— 
had arrived at the gate by this time, where stood 
the two horses under the cool, plearaat abade of 
the wide-sprealing chestnuts that ecreened the 
garden from the gaze of passers-by. 

“What a@ little beauty!” exclaimed Vers, as 
she caught a fuller view of the graceful bay that 
Ciive had brought for her—a slender, glossy- 
ekinned creature, with a smal! proud head and 
arched neck, perfect in every particular, 

* Yes, she was firat in the Goodwood races last 
year,” said Clive, passing his band caressingly 
over the emooth skin. ‘ Now, Miss Vera!” 

After several ineffectual attempts Vera mounted 
half-way where she stuck fast, declaring she 
would have to try again; but Cilve would not 
hear of that, and so she had to scramble the rest 
of the way, and at last found herself seated in 
triumph. They wentdown the lane slowly, Vera 
in high glee, and Clive giving instructions as to 


how she should sit, &c., and the old Rector gized 
lovingly after them, never drea that a world 
child through Clive Norvon, Wall, fadeed, that 
c ve at 
he knew not the future ; he could not then have 
gone back so quietly to his study to finish his 
sermon, 

Half-way down the lane Clive. drew.rein and 
asked Vera which route she would prefer }— 
the open road, or the quieb country lanes that 
abounded in this lovely part of Ken that 
partook of the nature of roads, where ditches 
filled with wild fowere, bordered them, and high 
hedges, white with briony, made asortof break 
in the vast stretches of green, 

Vera chose the lanes, feeling shy in this, her 
firs) appearance on avy horse; and then ihey 
went on, she a away to her heart's con- 
tent, and he listening In quiet amusement. 

Ciive Norton was four-and-twenty, and con- 
sidered himeelf a kind of elder brother to Vera, 
who had never os with any of her own, 
and i u era a3 a pretty, innocent 
yg ye ge Pha of danger to himeelf 
arising from these rides in the soft hush of the. 
summer noons, 

‘© What kind of\e horsewoman do you think I 
shall make !" asked Vera, looking round at Clive 
as they turned the corner of a lane which gave 
on te a broad, white road, 

Neither had noticed a party of riders coming 
at a swift canter towards them, and therefore 
both were startled when aciea~, high-bred voice 
called out,— 

“Ab, Mr. Clive, ao you have have turned 
riding-master ?” 

Clive flushed slightly, then laughed, but it was 
an uneasy laugh, for he was wondering what one 
of the party would think of his refusal to join 
them, ashe had a = engegement. This one 
was a tall, majestic-looking girl, or woman, with 
a pale, haughty, dark-eyed face, and as Vera 
met the cold glance of those eyes, a chill went 
through her, 


owner could be and she inwardly prayed 
that she might never bean object of anger to 
thie girl with the repellant, lovely face, 

The Misses Norton greeted Vera cordially. 
There was ag good blood in the veins of Vera 
Carstairs as - their ans aeatuk ch Speaks being 
** nice” girls, always made a of epeaking 10 
her, “cs their father and mother did not 
approve of the familiarity ; it gave people notions 
above their position 

“ You do not know Vera,” said Ada, the 
eldest, turning to the dark-eyed girl with asmile. 
‘© Mise Carstairs, Miss Bertram ; Miss Bertram, 
Miss Vers Carstairs.” 

Adé'e Bertram acknowledged the introduction 
by 2 cold inclination of her dark head ony, 


voice,—— 


‘© We will bid you adieu now, Mr, Norton, that 
fa if it is agreeable,” and she glanced inquirivg'y 
at the others, 

“ Oh, yes!’ cried Alice Norton, a bright-faced,. 
brown-eyed gitl of about eighteen. ‘'* J am dying: 
for another canter. Good-bye, Vera |” 

Miss Bertram emiled at Ciive, a emile that 
utterly altered her whole. face, rendering it- 
perfect in its heauty ; then, as she bowed to 
Vera, the cold hauteur chased away the smile, 
and Vera shuddered, She give a deep sigh of 
relief as the party rode swiftly away, and, loukivg- 
curlously up into Clive’s face, asked,— 

“ Who is that girl, Miss Bertram ?” 

* That is my bride-elect,” returned Clive, and 
there was a ring of pride in his tones, : 

Acéle Bertram was a woman whom any 02>: 
would be: to see atthe head of bis table; 
was a woman to command love—the 
all-abiding, tender love. nesessary..te perfect 
wedded life—was a question he had not asked 
himself as yet. tay 

“Ohl” That. was all Vera said, But if he 
had not been busy with his own thoughts be 
would have read the opivion she had formed io 


that monosyllabla. ‘I think we had better be 
home,” she went on, after a few moments ; 





* popa will be wanting his tea,” ‘ 





Something In that glance made herthick the 


and then addressing Clive said, in a clear, cold: 
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ateps on the pathway. 

“ 3o mach, papa,” she cried, merrily, ‘I did 
nob go more than half-a-yard up ip the alr when 
I cantered ; did I, Mr, Clive?” 

“T assure you Miss Vera truth,” he 
responded, pote ioe which all laughed. 
“T must say’ “ 
at the Tower, and I must be there, of course,” he 
added. ahakiog hands with the: 
with Vera. ‘TI shall bring the horse 


snorrow at the same time, so be ready,” and then 


he turned away, 


CHAPTER II. 
NEIL ST, CROIX, THE NEW DOCTOR, 


Tas Rookery was as sweet an old house.as one 
sould wish to see, nestling like a fair white bird 
among, tall, dark elms, and covered, all save the 
roof, By luxuriant vines, A long, narrow stretch 
of lawn, smooth as velvet, with a straight yellow 
path on one side, led up to its windows where 


fragraut te sent out its breath to mingle 
wish the Cina Visas cleus el the caammee 
alr. 


Dr. Neil Sb. Orolx, slitting in hie snug surgery 
busily writing, looked as if life had gone well 
with him. The 1 pa dark head had a 
well-satisfied 4 the firm, rather large 
south, ornamen but not hidden by the 
soft, dark moustache, wore a pleasant, easy 


~emile. 


? 

Presently he put down his pen and looked out 

ot the window, which, the room being at the rear 

of the house, commanded an extensive view of the 

surrounding country, and thus discovered a pair 

of keen, hazel eyes that had the look of a man 
information 


accustomed to take in a world of at 
@ glance—a man of proud and 
determined, to a fault, determined with an 
un wavering nation, yet with a wealth of 


tenderness lurking somewhere about the face, 
whether in the eyes or the linez of the mouth 
was not certain, but ib was there—ia the face 


somewhere, § ~ 


The Rookery was eituated in the main street 
of Marlbury, a street that commenced at the 
foot ofa bill, and ended on its brow, and 


the half-way up the incline. 
When Beh Coste, cneed op from his 
than to relieve 


often met, and he and 
his 


: word, She hardly bad 
time to change her habit before she heard his 
voice in the hall. and, runpiog hastily down, she 
led him to her father’s room, where he lay, still 
aod motionless, as she had first found him. 

_ Neil St. Crofx gave a quick, pitying glance at 
Vera as he on and saw that still, white- 
halred form, but the girl heeded nothing in her 
pain aad horror, 
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* “Tell me, doctor, what is the matter? Is he 
dead?” she whispered, in an awe struck voice, 
and uh me 4 face blanched and quivered at the 
mere thought, ‘ 

“No,” he replied, calmly, ‘“‘he is in a fit, 
Whom can I give orders to}” he added, looking 
round at the old woman, who had been maid 
and nurse to the two motherless girls, 

"I will do all that isto be done,” exclaimed 
Vera, starting forward, 
“You are too young,” was the quiet reply, 
ven In the tone of command, and Vera iustinc- 
vA ng way to him. Then he continued, 


37 


Auna White, “he must be placed in 
a warm bath at once, and I will send round my 
boy with some medicine. He is recovering now.” 

* Papa,” whispered Vera, as the old man’s 

. ron yen know met” 
the slowly spoken response. ‘'I 
was taken eres ered do not be frightened, 
I shall soon be all right.” 

Dr. Neil had left the apartment as soon as he 
saw thathis patient was recovering, but he did 
not leave the house. He went to the study, 
where, after writing out a prescription, he spoke 
gravely to the trusted old servant words that 
sent the colour from her healthy old oheeks, and 
made her throw up her hands with a gesture «x- 


of despair, 

6 poor motherless bairn! what will she 
dot” she said. , 

“Let us hope that the blow will be warded 
off for some time,” he returned, rising. ‘‘ Good- 
@ay, nurse; I shall call in again in the evening 
to have a chat with the Vicar. Yes, he will be 
well enough,” he added, seeing her look of aur- 
prise, end then he went awey. . 


Pr I gave you a fright thie afternoon, St, 
It was the Rev. Mr. Carstairs who spoke, and 
in the same cheery tones of yore ; and Vera, who 
had. risen on his entrance, looked up brightly 
lato Neil’s face, 
“Tb is all. your medicine, doctor!” she said, 
In enthusiasm. 


girlieh 
“And your father's good constitution,” he re- 


plied. 

And then the Vicar rang for more tea, for the 
things atill stood on the table, and Invited Neil 
tre -- lelsure enough little and 

‘Have you to stay a little 
have a good talk 1” asked the Vicar. 

“Yes, if you like the infliction of my com- 
pany. I-can stay the evening,’ was the ready 


wie watched the 1, girlish fg Vi 
¢ wate gracefu ure, as Vera 
bent over the table his and un- 

the thought came to him that this 
girl, with bright winsome face and perfectly 
unaffected manner, would make a man’s home 
very homelike ; and he began to think that the 
life of « man like himself was not all that could 
be desired, 


i 


ij 


spent fn solitude, and it made him think thoughts 
that were the i 

After the had been cleared they drew 
their aa near the window, np Bey — 
eee whits emg any resting on air - 
scape, and bathing rustling trees in silvery 
light. That talk with the father and daughter 
in the moonlight was the commencement of a 


fashion that he had sickened of the frivolity and 
oiled sobclisien of hae trate dae eae 

of t "a ter 
“ like a revelation. He had 





a would look with the love light in them ; and 
era Carstaira. went to bed, and dreamed of « 
dark, rather stern-faced man, whose voice had 
such a gcothing in its grave tones, 





OHAPTER III. 
ADELE BERTRAM MAKES A MOVE, 


Ur at Norton Towers there was great gaiety 
going on. ; One of the chief things, supposed to 
be more fashionable and select than balle, was a 
musical evening once a week, and Dr, St, Croix, 
being a splendid’ musician, always made one of 
the assembliage. He had been in Marlbury 
nearly two monthe, and during that time had 

ld many visite to the Vicarage; and slowly 

ut surely he was May Vera on the throne of 
his heart, and it pained him not a little to find 
that she was not seen oftener at the house of 
Lis noble friends, 

Still he enjoyed those evenings in the long 
drawing-room, with its pale, cream-hued furni- 
tore, and jardiniéres and vases of bright, rare 
blossoms, listening to and joining in with the 
conversation of these perfectly-cultured people. 
Though he admired Vera’a simplicity, ‘‘ fashion” 
still had ite charm. 

It was an evening in Auguet—early August— 
when the air is soft and wooing, and laden with 
the odour of all sweet flowers; and as Neil 
sauntered slong through the green corn-fields on 
on his way to Norton Towers there was an sir 
of satiafaction about him that seemed te indl- 
cate that the world was as kind as ever to this 
young doctor. 

These corn-fields led up to the grounds of 
Norton Towers, and soon Nei! had crossed the 
stile which was the boundary line, and entered 
the garden in front of the house, Gay voices 
rang out on the atill, evening air ; and through 
the wide-open French windows he could see a 
number of people, elther standing or sitting. 
Is was that half-hour before dinner ia which 
ont one gets pleasant and affable in anticipa- 

on 


Adéle Bertram, who had been conversing with 
Clive Norton, turned with s charming smile to 
the young doctor, saying,— 

“You are the very last, Dr. St. Croix! You 
good musicians always like to keep psople in 
suspense,” 

‘Say, rather, we do nob like to bore people 
with our com , when we know {t is only 
what-we perform that calls forth an invitation,” 
he retorted, sarcastically. 

“ Now, docter, I think you are very unkind. 
Do you wish to be told your company is appre- 
ciated at least by one here?” she replied, with a 
quick flash of her black eyes. 

There was no mistaking her meaning, and yet 
her marriage with Clive Norton was the talk of 
the village, for it was fixed to take place in 
September, 

Neil St. Croix had not the key of her mind, 
therefore he had to take refuge in smail talk. - 

“I wae down at the Vicarage last evening,” he 
sald, carelessly, “Jolly old fellow, but he cannot 
live long. I am sorry for Mies Carstairs, Ib 
will be an awful blow to her.” 

" Poor girl 1’? murmured the cold, clear voice 
of Acéle, “You area great admirer of hers, I 
hear. It is 9 pity she is such an arrant flirt, Ib 
would be so nice for her to get married to some 
kind, thoughtful mas, who would———” 

"You must mé, Miss Bertram, but £ 
always thought Miss Carstairs a good, thoughtful, 
girl, who would be calculated to turn a man to 
be good and useful, who otherwise would only be 
8 frivolous butterfly,” replied Neil, gravely, and 
with a closivg of the firm mouth. 

“Oh! I did not know you were so very in- 
terested In Vera Carstairs, Dr. St. Croix ; bub 
every one here kuows she loves Clive, while he 
only osres for her as a brother. See how the 
silly moth flutters round the candle—those rider, 
for instance |’ . 

" He is like s brother to her, Miss Bertram,” 
insisted Neil, » slight flush rising to his face. 

* You would wish to think so, I see,” was the 
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moeaning answer, spoken with a smile, though 
the dark eyes flashed dangerously. 

Neil did not deny the accusation contained in 
the words, only bowed and moved away as the 
cinner-bell clanged out, and Ciive came to lead 
his fiancée to her place at his side. But though 
outwardly showing no sign, Neil shrank from 
those words as a dog does from a blow. 

Vera Carstaira a flirt! She in love with 
Ciive, the acknowledged lover of avother girl! 
No; she might have cared for him—Cilve—at 
first ; bub something seemed to whisper that 
Vera was too proud to nursea love unasked and 
unwished for. Yet the thought rankled, and he 
went over so many little things that seemed to 
point to the fact tha} Vera had loved Clive, 
Taen bow unwise to continue those rides, 

He was not in a very pleasant frame of mind 
after those musings, but he had never played so 
masterfully, so grandly; and Adéle, sitting 
watching the proud, stern face of the player, 
smiled, and told herself that she would get her 
semen on this giri for daring to monopolise her 
lover. 

“You and the doctor seem to hit it pretty 
well,” remarked Cive, daring a pause in the 
playing, and Acdéle replied with a sweet amile 
that,— 

*' We were talking of Vera Carstairs.” 

It was late when Neil said good-bye to the 
Norton Towers people, yet he did not go at once 
to his pretty home. He, instead, struck across 
a narrow lane which gave entrance to a wide 
stretch of corn-fields, the curn lying tall and still 
fn the silence of the moonlit night. 

A high, old-fashioned stile rising up across his 
path made him pause, and he stood still, folding 
his arms over the rough top-bar, and lifting his 
face to the quiet heavens—so pale and troubled 
a face, with such a lovk of deep sorrow in the 
clear eyes | 


** Heaven,” he murmured, huskily, “I have 
learned to love her so in these two short 
months! Can it be true that she cares for 
Clive, while I have been fancying, like a big 
dolt, that her eyes grew shy at my approach ?”” 

Tt was the firet time Neil St. Croix had ever 
really loved. Like all men, he had had his 
flirtations and his fancies, but this winsome, 
brown-haired girl, with her frank, maidenly 
ways, had taken his heart slowly, but surely, from 
him; and now he was told that she already 
loved, and that she loved one who cared only for 
her as a sister, while he-——, 

Then, too, if she—his careless, pure-eyed Vera 
-~loved Clive she could not be the pure thing he 
had imagined her, for did she not know that 
Clive Norton would soon be the husband of 
another woman’? He could not understand it, 
could not reconcile the different ideas ; and with 
a half-sigh, half-groan, he turned, and walked 
back to his home, which of late had become so 
dear as the future home of Vera Carstairs, 





OHAPTER IV. 


*' Llove my love, I love my love, 
Becanss I know my love loves me |” 


Vera Caestamrs trilled the words oub care- 
lessly, ucheedfully. Her heart was full of anew 
sweet melody, and unconsciouely it rose to her 
lips, and found words in that pretty song. Vera 
knew at last what it was to love, knew the depth 
of her own soul; and while the strength of the 
passion she felt for Neil St, Croix startled her, 
yet it filled her with a shy happiness and wonder- 
ment that was very perplexing. She had no 
mother, no woman to whom she could confide 
all her hopes and fears; and with a girl’s 
natural timidity she hid all signs from her 
father, although she loved him ao dearly, 

It was a lovely day—Auguat is ever a lovely 
month, but this year he seemed to have bor- 
rowed or stolen the warmth of July, and mingled 
with it the sweet, breezy coolness of August—. 
a lovely day, with the scent of dying roses in 
the sir, the subtle freshness of ripened corn 
stealing across the meadows, and the tall trees 


swaying gently to and fro, rocking the merry j fair, 





birds that paused on their boughs to take breath 
for another flight and long shrill carol. 

Vera looked fair and pure indeed as she bent 
ever her flowers ; and Nell, standing at the low, 
white gate leading from the church, told himself 
that Vera in her innocence miglit have — to 
love Clive Norton, but she would cast it from her 
as she would a noxious reptile on learning that 
he cared foranother, He did not see her blush 
as she glanced up, and did not know that she 
had eeen him, and that the song died on her lips 
in shy fear that be wovld guess; he only saw 
her lift her face, rosy red, as Clive Norton 
sauptered down the pathway, and a sickening 
horror and pain took possession of him. 

* Gardening |" was the very commonplace re- 
mark that Ciive made, but Neil did not hear; 
he only saw that lovely, blushing face turned to 
that of Clive Norton. Then Clive caught sight 
of Neil, and called out,— 

“ Don’t stand there as if you were intruding. 
Weare not making love, I am booked, and out 
of the hunt ; so come In, old fellow,” 

“How condescending! May he really come 
in 1” laughed Vera, blushiog more furiously than 
ever at Clive’s words, and not daring to ralee her 
eyes to Neili’s, 

Ah! Vera, you little know the world of pain 
and passion in the eyes that are gazing down so 
straightly at you ! 

Clive saw the look, and wondered; but he 
made some light remark vpon her gardening, and 
then said,— 

** Will you come fora ride this afternoon? It 
will be the last before I am married.” 

Neil, with the poleon of Adé'e’s look sand 
inguendoes rankling in his bratn, Jaid a deep{mean- 
iog to those words, aud to Vera’s quick look of 
pleasure. 

* Yes,” she replied, briskly ; “as if there could 
be any other answer.” Thea looking up shyly 
into the young doctor's face, she added, “ Did 
you wish to see papa? He is out now, but he 
told me to ask you to step In this evening, if you 
should call,’ 

I will come over this evening, Miss Carstairs,” 
he responded, coldly, ashe turned away. 

In his pain and disappointment he djd not 
notice that he had not shaken bands, bud the 
omission sent a cold chill to Vera’s heart, and 
the aweet, smiling mouth quivered. She would 
not let Clive see that she was hurt; and so, 
ane abruptly so that her face was hid, she 


"You know my habits, Mr. Norton, and will 
therefore excuse me if I go in now,” and he 
laughed, and said, — 

** Of course,” and sauntered away. 

He wondered what made her so quiet and pale 
that afternoon as they cantered along the straight 
country roads, and once asked Vera if she had 
received avy bad news. 

"You are so quiet and changed,” he said, in 
explanation. “Is there anything that I could 
help you in?” 

“Nothing. No one can help me,” she re- 
turned slowly, lifting her eyes to hia face, and 
something in their glance told Cilve that the 
love she had sworn to sechew had come to her, 
and with the knowledge came a great pity, for 
he guessed that she was nob happy In her love. 
He did not guess that he was the cause of her 
unhappiness, did not know that, as he bent to- 
wards her in quick sympathy, that Neil S-. Croix, 
driving along the road in his neat brougham, 
caught a fall view of them both, at the sight of 
whom che blood forsook the dark cheeks, and 
seemed to take refuge in the dark eyes. 

‘Their last ride before the wedding |!” mut- 
tered Neil, ‘ Does the fellow see and know that 
” loves him?” and then they were lost to 
view, 

When Neil entered the little sitting-room that 
evening Vera was alone, She bad recognised his 
voice—-aye, hie focteteps—-and a sudden shyness 
overwhelmed her at the thought of receiving him 
alone, and she rose, and to nervously re- 
arrange the flowers that stood on a aide table, 

Is that you, doctor ?” she asked, coming for- 
ward and holding out her hand, 

As he took it and held {t, gazing down at the 
girlich face, s tide of passiouate love swept 
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came in looking feebler, but justas bright and 
cheerful as of yore, and Vera settled herself in a 
low chair with a book, but not to read ; her mind 
was in a whirl of painful wonder. Why did Neil 
look at her with that onate, loving gazs, and 
then turn so abruptly from ? Something 
told her that he loved her, and tn the midst of 
her her young heart’ throbbed with joy at 
the thought ; but why could he not tell his love ?’ 
Why look so unutterably ead whenever bq looked 
upon her } - 

“Now, Vera,” aaid the Vicar, turning to bis 
daughter, after a little conversation with the 
young doctor, “ give'us some music ; sing ‘ Thy 
voice is near me in my dreamr,’” 

Vera would in the presence of Clive 
Norton without asked, but to go to that 
little piano and sing with Neil's dark eyes fixed 
upon her, she felt almost giddy from nervousness 
as she rose and crossed the room; but once 
seated, the nervousness left her, and striking the 
notes with light, firm touch, she played the open- 
ing bare, and then plunged into the song. 

As is generally the case, Vera had never su 
better ; and Neil, watching that » 
wondered if it were Clive’s voice that 
her, when, as he was turning the pages 
music, a cpr involuntarily 
and the look he saw there in that fleeting 
sent a thrill of joy to his heart, and 
moment he felt that he wasloved. She cg 
her eyes as suddenly as she had lifted them, her 
own heart beating wildly at the love she: saw 
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that moment, “I love my } 
my love loves me,” sang {tb with such a oD 
of tenderness that the simple song took « deeper, 
sweeter meaning ; and Neil’s heart answered the 
words, “ Because I know my love loves me, 
while his handsome face grew soft and dreamy, 
the dark, piercing eyes gentle one te Abt 
love, love! Why do you carry so bitter ® 
draught for your pupils to quaff ? , 


one ney ee as Neil walked along the 
narrow hedge- ered lanes, with Vera at hie 
side, The girl’s face looked very lovely with 
that sweet womanly expression upon ft; Nei! 
saw the new loveliness by the light of the moon, 
and be ralsed his head in the atiliness, sof*ly 
breathing a 
ths bash » ga passiona 

e of a deer, 
to be expressed ; ad the old man’s thoughts had 
gone back to a ph gag ago—when be 
and his gentle girl wife so walked in 
soft white Nght of the moon—their last walk 
together. Vera drew a deep, long breath as they 
turned inte the side street, at the corner of 
which stood Neil St. Croiz’shome, It seemed to 


end to this 
life. Neil saw the penta lips draw together 
with quick pain; and, divining some of her 
thoughts, wished that he could have but one 
moment wherein to breathe his love, But he 
could walt, his hour hed come sooner than he hac 
hoped ; surely he could be patient now! Qaly 
a few hours more, and he weuld know his fave ! 


Acé‘e Bertram, driving home from a ball saw, 
from her carriage window, the good-night 
between the young doctor and the elergyman ® 
daughter; saw their tale of deep, true love 
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written on their quiet, hushed faces, and vowed 
in her cruel, jealous heart that it should not be. 
To do her justice, she half believed that Clive 
cared for Vera, though she knew Vera 
nought for him, but for this very reason she 
hated her more ; and next day, two oer ee 
her a , abe weg: to ask Neil jon Croix 
to pay ti wers a visit, fo to make her 
second move, since the first hed fellas 

Vera wae to be there also, Poor Vera, you 
little guessed that you were in the enemy's camp ! 
Nell So, Croix did not arrive until after dinner, 
when the ladies were grouping themeelves in 
graceful ¢éte 2-tétes and trios, as though they 
were not longing for the advent of the gentle- 
men. Adéle was the first to notice bie entrance, 
and drew her long crimson silk train aside in 
statling invitation, and he went to her aide, 

She lifted those wondrous, fascinating eyes to 
his face as he bent over her ; and Vera, turning 
at that moment, felt as though a knife liad been 
thrust through her bosom, Was hea flirt? Could 
he look like he had looked last night upon any 
woman? He did not appear to have noticed her 
standing at a window at the far end of the room ; 
but he had seen her and was longing to go to her, 
to see her eyes light up with the glow he had 
seen in them the _ ore, to hear the clear, 
girlish voice greet 3 but Adéle was a woman 
of the world, and having made a plan knew how 
to carry it out, 

She watched C.ive’s face as he entered the 
room, and that ugly, cold glitter came into her 
eyes, as she saw glance round, and then go 
to where Vera stood; but she amiled and looked 
up at Neil, cree — 

" He fs v d to her and tries to show her 
that he cares for her as a brother,” 


"I think she does not need any showing,” he 


returned, coldly, 

Later on Clive made his way to his bride elect’s 
side, bending his handsome, curly head to 
whisper,— 

“ Adele, Lhave been wanting a few words with 
my love ever so long, and I thought you would 
never be alone, dearest," 
perk grape by quickly into his eg her own 

up w passionate ab his tone, t 
no mal ine bitter voice,— ad sa 
ou seemed v earnestly and pleasan 
on with Vera Carstairs,” r ni 
live flashed, not, as she fancied, from guilt 
nae , and his volce was cold, even stern, as 
e 


i] 
_ “Surely, Adé'e, you are not going to be 
jealous of my little friend, Vera’ Why she 
<r . _ sister ae aes so than my 
own. io nob a ve of jealousy, Adéle; It 
shows want of faith ; . \ 
“Jealous! and of Vera Carstairs!” cried 
Adéle Bertram, ecornfully, ‘Clive, one would 
imagine there was cause for you to even think 
of such a thing! A little country rustic 1” 
Olive could not resist a smile as he looked over 
at Vera, who was seated at the piano, Rustic! 
She looked g but that, And the idea of 
stately Adé'e Bertram being jealous had a spice of 
amusement in it for him. Ah! Clive, a jealous 
pe may — Rh bub what of the 
e an an ness 
faith is absent?” 2 yer: cn 
‘* Adéle, come out on to the verandah, and. do 
nob make yourself so sillly. Vera belongs to-as 
good a family as the Nortons ; and as to 
rustic, in my opinion she shows to great advan- 
tage beside those Cross girls, who have seen two 
seasons in London,” remarked Clive, putting out 
his hand and opening the Freuch window ; and 
Adele followed, her bosom one tumult of jealous 


cage. 

Adéle Bertram was one of those women who 
think that it is @ lover’s duty to ignore all other 
women : never tosmile fam any woman save 
themselves; never to show any Interest in 
another woman, be she friend, mother, or siater. 
Ste would have been jealous of » man had he 
shown any great preference for one above the 
rest of his acquaintance ; therefore her feelings 
on finding him so much attached toa girl-friend 
may be imagined, and then he had gone out 
riding on the very day of her arrival! She would 

ever forgive that—never ! 





“Have you anythin ticular to tell me?” 
she asked coldly, when Side were alone. 

“ Adé'e, are you going to show temper s0 soon 
before our marriage! What have I done that 
you should treat me so coldly,” was his re- 
proachful answer. 

"*T am not showing temper, Clive, I sm hurt 
at the way in which you neglect me for Vera 
Carstairs,” she said, this time in a low, gentle 
voice ; and Clive drew her to him, inwardly 
chafing at her uncalled-for jealousy, yet pleased 
at the love she evinced for bim. 

"Vera would laugh if she knew the tumult of 
doubt she had raised in my queen’s breast,” be 
said, laughingly. 

"You would never dare!" 

Clive’s faced paled, for Adéle had flung her- 
self out of his arma aud stood before him, her dark 
eyes gleaming like fire, her face pale and work- 
ing. Something was wrong with her to-night, 
he told himself, with a sinking pain at his heart, 
He loved this womav, loved her deeply ; but the 
strange temper she had shown on more than ove 
occasion had startled him, and now he turned 
towards the house, saying moodily,— 

“ We had better goin. I think Nei! ie going 
to play.” 

And they went fn, Adéle with a greater pain 
at her heart than Ciive, for she loved him dearly, 
and fel sorry for her outburst directly it was 
te ; but her pride and silly jealousy held her 


She made her way over to where Vera sat in 
a corner listening with rapt face and parted lips 
to Neil St. Ceofx’s playing. It seemed to her 
that he was playing to her—first pleading softly, 
then passionately, then the notes gave out a 
gy trlumphant burst that paled her fair 
ace, 

Was it thus he loved her? Would his soul 
sing such a triumphant song as tha) when he 
knew she loved him. 

“Oh, Neil, Neil!” erled her heart, “I love 
you—love you! Let our souls triumph to- 
gether i” e 

He looked across the well-lighted room and 
saw the face of the woman he loved grow 
paasion-pale at the sound of his music He felt 
that she underatood, and played on—brilliant, 
joyous snatches that thrilled ali there, and Vera 
listened to their message with dark, misty, love- 
lit eyes and heaving breast. 

He loved her! She knew it now, conld 
auch love as theirs end bsppily? Colfld such 
brightness last? Even as she aeked herself the 
question she meb Addle Bertram’s eyes, and their 
glance of scornful pity sent s ouiver of pain 
throvgh her. Adéle was sitting nexh her, 
and bending forward, she said behind her 


“ What a pity he is not happy !n hie marriage ; 
but people say that she is given to drink.” 

Vera shrank back as though she had been 
struck, His marriage! Then, he had a wife 
alresdy ! Yet he had looked love into her eyes 
to-night, and a guilty joy for a moment dimmed 
all other feeling. He loved her, and from Acéle 
Bertram’s words his wife was unworthy, Then 
the full horror of it all came upon her, and her 
thoughts seemed to render her an object of con- 
tempt. What if hia wife were still more un- 
worthy} Did it make her less his wife ? 

Ob, Heaven! why had he not told them that 
he was married} Why had he let her love him? 
And then she remembered how he had been 
almost rude to her at_timee—times, she now 
sup when he remefhbered bis wife. Given 
to drink! Poor Neil! 

"T did not know that Dr, St. Croix was a 
married man ; but I suppose he does not care to 
mention the fact,’ she observed aloud, and quite 
calmly. 

When a woman first learns the lesson of love 
she learns aleo to command herself, and Vera did 
not show any outward siga of the ruin her hopes 
had suffered. She felt instinctively that Adéle 
was no friend of hers, and called her self-com- 
mand to her aid in conseqgence, 

‘* No, and he would not thank me for speak- 
ing of it, I am sure, as he has not told you him- 
self; but I felt that you ought to be warned in 








time, ere ip was too late,” was the cold, conde- 
scencing reply- 

“TY thank you,” retorted Vera, baughtily, and 
rising from her seat, “Your interest in my 
welfure is overwhelming, Miss Bertram; buo 
you eeem to forget that I have a father who is 
quite capable of looking after my interest,” and 
bowing coldly, Vera turned away, leaving Adéle 
chafing with anger at fiading the ‘‘Jittle rustic” 
80 fully mistress of herself. 

Clive offered to see Vera home, and, as their 
way Jay ‘in the same direction, Neil St. Croix 
accompanied them. It was a pleasant night, 
and the three chatted together as those who 
have been accuetomed to mixing in the same 
circle of so¢iety can, 

Nothing that interested one was unknown to 
the other, but both Ctive and Neil wondered at 
the calm. cold gentleness of Vera’s manner, and 
when Nel] paused to say good night at the 
corner of the street where his house stood she 
lifted her eyes and gazed pityingly, yet reproach- 
fully, into hia. 

Those great sad brown eyes of hers haunted 
bim all through the long hours cf that night. 
Why that look of pity! Why that reproachful 
gentleness ? 





CHAPTER YV. 
THE WEDDING. 


So bright and fair a morning would eurely Gill 
the bride's heart with peaceful, happy thoughte, 
and yet Adéle did not look as though all was 
peace with her, 

Clive was to meke her his wife to-day ; she 
would be his and he hers till death did them 
part. She was happy, and looked it ; but ever 
and anon the memory of her jealousy of Vere 
would rise up and send a little clond across ber 
brow, and the old angry feellog would crimeon 
her cheek. 

But as she stood before the altar In her white 
satin and Brueselslace, with her train of brides~ 
maids behind her, and the white-bsired clergy- 
man speaking the solemn words of the marriage 
service before her, all other thoughts fled, save 
the one that she would be Clive’s wife. 

A lovely bride, indeed, and ‘well calculated to 
call up that murmur of admiration as she issued 
from thechurch into the golden sunlight that 
lay upon her dark head, as though pleased to. 
have found an objectof such beauty. 

The great organ pealed forth the grand " Wed- 
ding March,” the notes swelling in great tri- 
umphbant peals up to the roof, and dying far 
away out throngh the open windows, over the 
yellow cornfields, while the birds paused in thelr 
song to listen ; and Adéie’s heart swelled in glad 
joy, chiming in with the tones of the organ, as 
Clive stooped his head, and whispered,— 

* My wife 1” 

Vera had excused herself from the wedding 
on account, she said, of a cold, The truth was 
that she dared not trust herself to meet Neil St. 
Oroix yet, and when he had called at the Vicar- 
age she pleaded # headache to her father, and 
remained in her own room. She knew that Nei! 
St. Croix would be there, and though she had 
shown such self-command at the Towers when 
Adéle had probed her wound she dared not meet 
him again, 

When Adéle received the note of excuse she 
smiled coldly, cruelly, to herself. She could 
use this note to her advantage—and she did. 
The grandeur of the wedding-breakfeast, the 
speeches, &c,, have nothing to do with our story, 
only that when Adéle shook hands with Dr. 
St. Croix at parting she dropped a note, crumpled 
and soiled, addressed to herself in Vera’s hand- 
writing. Mechanically he stooped and picked it 
up, and in so doing caught sight of his own name. 

Perhaps it was not quite the correct thing to 
do, but a curiosity to know what Vera had to say 
about himself to Adéle Bertram overcame his 
scruples, and instead of restoring it to its owner 
he placed the crumpled paper {n his own pocket. 
He went away very soon after the bride’s de- 
parture, went straight to his own home, his little 





study, and seating himself in his snug srmchair, 
where the bright sunlight thet had smiled upon 
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(he Luudsome bride of Clive Nurtou fiiered in 
and lay In patches on the rich red carpet, and 
Aingered about his dark head ae he bent it over 
the note which had been penned by the woman 
fhe loved, 

It was fa the postscript that Vera had spoken 
~of him, aad these were the words thad secmed 
azif they were written in letters of fire, words 
‘that called up a look of bitter pafa to his paling 
cheeks, -— > 

‘‘What you said about Dr, St. Croix’s wife 
shocked me greatly, and I condemn him for 
having lived so long fn our village under false 
pretences, Perhaps his wife was no} wholly to 
blame,” 

“She is to be my curse even after death!’ 
he muttered, fiercely, and looking at him then 
one would no longer wonder at the proud deter- 
mination of his glance. 

He had.learned it ia a hard school—that of 
cruel shame and deceit. Yes, Neil St. Oroix had 
his secret—who has not?—the secret of a 
alster’s shame and treachery, from which death 
had delivered him a year before he bad come to 
*Marlbury ; and now he had learned to love a 
pure and innocent girl, this sister,.Ada So. 
Croix, was to be brought asa bar between hia- 
ssif and happiness, 

How could he go to’ Vera Caratairs and tell her 
that tale of shame, where bis own sister Mud for- 
gotten her purity and gentle birth for the sake 
of a scoundrel who had left her to die ia the 
gutter, and whom Neil had sheltered until! the 
day of her death? He could not, He must 
wait for time to smooth away these things ; and 
then he began to wonder why Acé'e should have 
taken the pains to tell Vera this falsehood, but 
as wondering lefc him where he began he gave it 


up, aud rose, feeling weary for the first time, to | 


prepare for going his rounds, 

ile underatood now why Vera's brown eyes 
bad-ought his so reproachfully—-why the clear, 
eBirlish voice had grown so low and sad that 
night—for he felt that Vera had learned to care 
for him at last. Ab! he told himself, trath 


will eut, aud she will yet be mine in spite of all 
nbstacies, 


@ month went by and no change occurred in 
the little village. Nochange?t Yes, one, Vera 
Saraiaire, going her rounds, visiting ber father’s 
‘lock, was noticed to have grown paler, the clear, 
freeh voice to have lost its careless ring, and the 
brown eyes to have taken a sombre, yearning 
glance that pained the hearte of the rough, but 
honest people to see, No one spoke of this to 
har father, for he himself was ailing, and they 
would not trouble him by speaking of the 
sudden change in his daughter, 

Neil St. Croix came often as before to the 
Vicarage, but there was a something in Vera's 
emanner—a cold, icy barrier placed between her- 
asif and him which he could not break through. 
Gor voice was cheerful and welcoming when he 
came, She entered into their conversations as 
aisual, and even eavg for them, but in everything 

there breathed the words, “ We can never be 
more than mere friends,” and he grew faint, 
sick with suspense and “ love and longing.” 


; 2 | 
Then came news that the Nortons were near- | 


ing home, and great preparations were com- 
meneed for the reception of the bride; and 
during the week preceding their arrival Neil had 
ao rouch to do that not once had ha found his 
way to the Vicarage ; and Vera, struggling with 
her love and her duty, piued and drooped like a 
#ading Uly at his absence. 
a . ® * a 

“*Hark | Vera, there go the bells to welcome 
diome Clive and his young bride. I wish I had 
€alt strong enough to be at the Towers to wel- 
come them.” 

Tae Rav, Mr. Carstairs sat in his etudy, not 
an usual, by the table, writing, but in his arm- 
«chair, which, deapite the mildness of the weather 
even for the time of year, was drawn up before 
.& blacing fire. 

Vora nestled at his fest, looking up yearningly 
into the dear face of her only parent, the face 
which ;e2med to have suddenly grown so old, s0 
@aded and wora, What was the meaning of this 
weakness in her cheery father? Poor Vera, you 
qwill have neec of all your self-command soon | 


‘Paps, bave you spoken to Dr, St. Croix 
about yourself!” asked Vera, taking no heed of 
bis words about those at the Towers. 

‘* Yes, dear, and he.esys I am all right,” he 
responded, cheerily; and then they relapsed 
into silence, she sitting with her head resiing on 
his knee, one haud clasped in hia, 

Outalde, the eun—the mild, golden, September 
sun—danced meriily over the tall trees, where 
the leaves were already taking on their autumn 
garb, in the hope of seeing it shown up by warm 
aunlight, that bright rich ecarlet aud deep russet 
and gold that mskes Eogland’s gardens so fair 
s sight In the early autumn. 

Aud bright shafts of sunlieht crept in softly 
at the open window of the Vicarage study and 
played quietly among the girl’s gold- brown hair, 
and peepad in among the siivered locks of the 
old Vicar, while the-sweet-toned bella pesled 
forth their welcome to the young coup!s fa mad, 
lusty peals, 

Vera's thoughts wandered away from the 
present to the past, and then on to a dreamland 
fatare, She-@id not notice the fight of time, 
nor that the belle were again silent, but sat on 
there, with her browo head upon her father’s 
knee, her brown eyes gazing Into the red heart 
of tie fire, The fire burned down low and 
€ro ped with a dull thud, the suno’s rays began 
to slant across the dark carpet, aud scill those 
two remained in the eame attitude. 

Suddenly Vera seemed to become aware of the 
intense quiet of the room, and she looked rownd 
with a sbiver, but her father did not more, 
though she laid her hand upon his in rising. 

S .mething in the awfal hush of the room and 
the quiet of that white-haired figure startled the 
girl, and stooping over him she drew bis head 
forward to the light. 

Caly one glance was needed to tell her that she 
was alone. Her father’s spirit had gone out 
while those joy bells were riogisg—they had 
rung his welcome to Heaven! 

She did not cry out, the shock was too great’; 
she only felt a cold, hard pain in her bosom, o 
wild chaos in her brain. 

Fvotsteps sounded on the gravel path outside 
the study window, but she heeded them* not, 
heeded not that the door was opened and some- 
one entered, 

" Great Heaven! Vera, what is this?” 

At sound of Clive’s voice she raised her head, 
and ne sight of bis horror-stricken, livid face 
did what the dead face had failed to do. 

Burying her head on the welcome shoulder of 
her childhood and girlhood friend, Vera Car- 
stairs burst into a flood of psssionate tears, Clive 
stroking the shiaing hair, and murmuring sooth- 
ing words as to a little child the while. 

Naught save purity was io their thoughts and 
actions, but the jealous wife—who had followed 
to see if it were reaily auxiety about the old 
Vicar that had made Clive hurry off so goon after 
his arrival—-and who was now gszing ia at them 
with that cold, cruel gleam in her eyes that had 
startled Vera, put a different construction upon 
| this scene, and hurried away to plan ber rival's 
(?) ruin, 

"He may not be dead. Lat me go for Dr. 
St. Croix?” cried Clive, after a few moments, 
' god vot waiting for her reply he bastened away, 

When the two—Dr, St Croix and Clive Norton 
—came back, Vera sat ia the same attitude in 
which Clive had left her ; sat there aa motionless 
and rigid as the dead Vicar; only on his face 
peace rested, hers was frozen in @ look of horror. 
She did not seem to notice the young doctor, and 
when the necessary examination was completed 
she turned to Clive; saying, piteously, — 

‘Is he really dead, Mr, Norton?” 

“Qalte dead, Miss Carstairs, He had heart 
disease,” responded Neil, gravely, ‘“* Tell me fs 
there anything I can dot’ 

“Nothing now. I need no help save that 
of Anna,” was the quist, weary reply; and 
having given a few instructions to the charwoman 
_who had entered the room, they took their leave, 
feeling that Vera was right. She was best aione 
{no this the first hour of her sorrow, 
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CHAPTER VI, 
A FOOLISH STEP. 


Mosk than’s month had gone by since the 
death of the old Vicar, Culve often came to the 
Viearaze to chad and keep up the epirits of his 
friend Vera ; and Nell, who had, or felt be had 
no excuse, kept away, his heart growing heavier 
each day’ as in his rourds he heard Vera’e 
** shameless conduct” discussed, and had not the 
-power to defend her. * 

Gradually her old friends ——— off, looking 
another way when she appeared in the village, or 
when she called, sending meatages that they were 
one at home,” and Vera’s heart grew sad and 

ic 

Her father’s death had unuerved her, and now 
the strangsly cold manner of these-whom she 
had deemed friends rendered her weak and dis- 
pirited to a degree, 

“T have only one friend, Clive Nortou. He 
has proved true metal, the others are all false,” 
she told herself, aa she at in the quaint old 
garden, which was sadly neglected of late. 

Poor Vera! Yt was Clive’s friendship that had 
loat her all the othera; though had ate known 
this, in the loyal ‘purity of her heart she would 
never have treated him with coldness, 

The new Vicar was expected soon, and Vera 
must leave the old home where she had danced 
ag a merry child, whore she had learned the 
and bliss of womanhocd’s love; leave the dear 
old home which seemed sacred, a8 being the home 
of ber dear dead father, and seek forgetfulness in 


fresh scenes and new. 
At firat she A reece of going to her sister 


Agnes, but put this from ber as unsuitable, She 
would go to her tich, fashionable sunt in London, 
and if she did not care for her to remain, she 
would go out into the busy world alone, and try 
ia the race to forget the love that had only had 
ite birth to be’ killed, 

Even De, St, Croix, when she had met him in 
the village, was cold and strange in his manner. 
He would not intrude his love-tale wpon her 
grief, and the eelf-restraint he laid upon himeelf 
gave his speech a coldness he wae far from 
feeling. 

As Vera stood in the poreh one morning, where 
the brown, withered stems of the once lovely 
rose-vine trailed miserably down the trellie-work, 
C.ive passed, and seeing her-slight, black-rebed 
figure, paused, calling out,— 

* May I come in, Vera?” . 
“You are always weleome, Mr, Norton,” was 
the gentle reply. 

‘And Olive came up the pathway, and took ber 
hand in bis, On the eveaing when he fourd her 
stooping in dumb horror over her dead father, 
iu the moment when, like a child, she laid her 
head upon his shoulder, came the knowledge tbat 
this pure girl was dearer to him than she should 
ay 


He felt that his marriage with Adele Bertram 
was a rnistake—Adéle, who, by her wild jsslousy, 
had driven thoughts to his brain that otherwise 
might have lain dormant, He felt a wild lovg- 
ing to take Vera to his heart, and pour out his 
tale of misery and love, but he dared not. 

She looked eo calm, so pure, as she stood 
before him in her eombre robes and with the 
pale quiet of sorrow upon her brow, that be could 
only gage silently at her. But something in his 
handsome face startled her—s recklessness 
was new to it—and involuntarily she ;ut the 
ae whet ia the matter—y: 

* What maa oar 

“Js quite well, thank you,” he interrupted, 

q 
with a bitter, reckless laugh. ‘‘She will drive 
me mad or into my grave. But do not fear for 
her. Oaly a few mouths married, and I would 
give ten years of my life to be free!” 

“What are you saying, Clive Norton?” ex- 

She had thoughs Clive at least was , 

“The apr H gs returned, in @ half- 
tons, that told he wasdeeply hart. 

He did not say how he and Adéle had that 
morning quarrelled bitterly about Vera, bow the 
wife hurled cruel faleehoods at the husband's 
head, and how he, the husband, had retorted by 


” 





informing her thab if he could he would be free 
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strangely cold to me that I have no inducement 
to stay ou gr nyo Igo to-night. No one 
knows I am going, and n> one will know where I 
go, not even yourself,” 

Cun I not do anythiog to make the journey 
less lonely? And ob! Vera, leb me give you your 
old pet 3, No one else ehall ride her. 
She will only eat her head off in the stable,’ 
said Clive, earnestly, 

“ What should I do with her? No, I cannot 
say yes. You have a wife to ride her,” said 
Vera, gently. 

“My wifeshall never rideher. She has done 
all she could to render me wretched. She has 
driven ——" 

He paused. Ib would never do for him to 
speak to Vera of the scandal about himself and 
her, Tae feeling he entertained for her was co 
pam - pint he —e pot let words that 
could do no pe 

His wife be ot ageless to love, This girl he 
dared not love, and he put all disloyal thoughts 
<a with a a band. a 

“She is your wife,” returned Vera, reprov- 
ingly, lifting her ¢lear, sinless eyes to hin, 

‘* Which, to my sorrow, know,’ was the 
moody response, It is of no use your talking 
tome now, Vera, I may in the future learn to 
forgive her when my heart commences {ts fossili- 
sation and all le are alike, but till then I 
shall remain abroad.” 

‘* Abroad! Are you leaving Marlbury, too, 
and when ?” exclaimed Vera in astonishment, 

‘* Yes, Lam goiog away. Iam not sure when, 
Perhaps soon—-to-night,” was the short answer. 

“ Does your wife consent to this separation 1” 

Clive laughed, and then catching the ead, hurt 
giance of Vera’s eyes, eaid,— , 

‘Consent? Nv, She does not know of my 
intentions, I merely told her that I might never 
come back.” 

They neither of them knew that the cold, dark 
revengeful eyes of Adé’e Norton were upon them. 
They knew it afterwards, when the whole village 
was talking of the barefacedness of the two to 
stand in the Vicarage gardens making their 
plans, while the poor young wifs looked on. Ah |! 
what would the old Vicar bare thought of euch 
conduct? And as they talked the good folks 
nodded their heads, and looked wisely sorrowful. 

Neither of them guessed that they were being 
watched, and neither of them paid much heed to 
the expression of their faces, Both hearts were 
full of a great grief, and it showed all too plainly 
in their facen. 

* And so, Vera, you will not take Brownie as 
a gifo from an old friend? Well, then, I shall 
take her to Landon with me, and if you do not 
claim her within six months I shall have her 
sold,” said Clive, ‘No, do not look atime. My 
wife shall not ride her.” 

Looking at his face, with that expression of 
ret determination upon it, Vera felt that argu- 
went was worse than useless, 

A silence fell upon them, and they stood for 
8 oe gazing over the cold, drear expanse of 
country, 

Vera broke the allence, 

‘I cannot accept such a present. Do nob be 
hart at my refusal, I shall never forget you. 1 
oaly wish to vanish from the lives of the people 
in dear old Marlbury, They will all soon forget 
me,” she aaid. 

C.ive never forgot her. Years after he re- 
membered how she looked as she stood in the 
dreary, ar gg garden on that most 
drear November day, with nob a ray of sunlight 
- rest upon her—not a ray of sunlight in her 

e. 

He guessed that she loved Neil St, Croix; he 
knew that the young doctor: loved her, and in 
his own mind he wondered what it wae that 
kept them apart; but he dared not speak, and 





it filled him with  strauge, psivful pleasure to 
think she would remain single. 

He knew that Vera could never ova but once, 
The atrong, deep love that her soul was capable 
of feeling had come ; she had loved in vain, but 
she would never solace herself with another. 

“IT will, nob press you, Vera; your instincts 
are truer than mine,” he murmured, ‘ Guod- 
bye, Vers, my little childhood friend |” 

He stooped suddenly, and laid a quick but 
gentle kiss upon the white forebead. 

Por old times,” he whispered, and strode 
away, leaving the gitl gazing sadiy after him ; 
snd Neil S> Croix going through the church 
grounds as a short cut to the house of one of hia 
patiente, stopped short fa horrified bewilderment, 
What did that caress mean } 

The patieat whom he went to see wondered 
what had come to her doctor that he wa: so 
silent and He had fancied Vera 
cared for him, and that the tale Adé'e had told 
her of a dead wife—for it never occurred to him 
that she would say she yet lived—had caused an 
estrangement, and now he had seen her—his 
pure Vera—accept a kiss from Adé'!e’s husband, 
eels. and willingly, as though it were no new 

iog. 

Alaa! how easily things go wrong! 

Vera went away that t without bidding 
adieu to any one of those who had called them: 
selves friends In her father’s lifetime. Some 
suspicion of the ecandal afloat came to her that 
very day, though she did not speak of it to 
Clive, and this bad determined her in taking 
wr pg of disappearing from the Marlbury 
world, 

Ciive, too, went away that night, and the 
Marlbury world condemned Vera at once. Even 
the villegers who had “stuck up” for her, as 

termed it, shook their heads when they 
heard that Ciive Norton and Vera Caratairs had 
disappeared together oa the same night. 

**Ob, Heaven! anil have leb myself love her 
so!” eried Nei? St. Croix, writhivg alone in his 
study with his love, unable even now to tear 
Vera‘s image from his heart as unworthy, She 
80 pure, so innocent! There must be some 
mistake, Never would he believe her so fallen 
unless he heard it from her own lips, ‘'I will 
seek her out, and force the truth from her,” he 
told. himself, and then, despite his assertion, he 
laid his dark head on the tabie, and hot, bitter 
tears fell from the keen eyes. What if he 
should find her unworthy ? 

Acéle Norton was taken fli with a violent 
attack of neurajgia, brought on by her own 
passion, and, of course, Neil was sent for. 

“Sse has taken her revenge on me,’ said 
Adéle, as he entered the room, where she lay, 
pale aad haggard, among a pile of rose-satin 
pillows ; " but,” she added, fiercely, eyeing him 
with cold, cruel eyes as sho epoke, *'ehe has dis- 
graced herself. Ha! ha! she will suffer by- 
and-by !” 

*'To whom do you refer?” asked Neil, coldly, 
“ Pardon me, but [thought you sent for me on 
account of ilinesa,”” 

“Andeol did, You kuow to whom I refer, 
Dr. St. Croix?” replied Acéle, “but you do 
not know that ib was I who separated you. She 
thinks that you havea living wife, She loves 
yous but as ehe could not marry you she has taken 

revenge on me,” 

* must sgain ask you to pardon me, but I 
have no wish to discuss this matter. Wh 
you told her that faleehood I cannob understand. 
Allow me,’ and, taking her hand, Neil counted 
her pulee in a professional manner. 

‘When he took his leave he had made up his 
mind to go to London as soon as he could get 
someone to take charge of his patients; and 
during those weeks Adéle received a letter from 
her husband, saying that he was going abroad 
for an ini perlod, and had directed bis 
bankers to forward her allowance to the Towers 
as usual. Brownle and Hursar, his two pet 
horses, he had taken with him, the others were 
at her disposal. 

" Brownie!” muttered Ac éle, viciously ; *' yes, 
for her to ride!” 

Bat she was wrong. C.ive had given his 
Brownie inte the charge of a friend, with in- 





janctions {f ever Vera came to claim her to Jet 
the mare go to her without question, as he bad 
told Vera. 

" How dare he write to me in this om? 
manner?” Adéie cried owt, passlonately, " me, 
hia wife!” 

*] think you ara wronging Miss Caratairs snd 
tmayson by your thoughte,” esid a quiet, wel)- 
bred vo'ce beside her. “ Why, because they both 
leave Marlbury on the same night, by the same 
train, should they be found guilty of the woret 
of crimes?" 

‘Why? Because Ciive loved her before E 
ever came to Marlbury, because I have reon hize 
caress her, while she stood with her head om hie 
breast ; aye, even after we were married !” wam 
the fierce retort. “ Was It not because of her 


that Clive and I quarrelied? Did she not sneak. 


him away, on the day I arrived, to take her for 
a ride, the artful thing!” 

“Adéle, you shock me by your unlady!ike- 
passion! So you quarrelied with Clive! Wae 
not that sufficient to make him go away? Re- 
member, a man does nob like his wife to be 
jealous without cause—{t tires him; and, im 
spite of what you say, I believe Vers is belog: 
misjudged. She has good blood in her veins, 
and blood will tell.” 

Vera Carstairs, you have on unexpected 
friend in the person of this proud, white-hatred 
Lady Norton ; and having come to the conclu- 
sion that Vera was innocent Lady Norton lost no 
time In writing to Ker son for an explanation, 

The answer came after the lapse of two 
months, when the earth was white with an early 
fall of snow. Lady Norton's letter had gone to 
Paris, then followed on to Rome, by fits and- 
starts, and at last reached him at Naples, anc 
the anewer was just what *the mother had ex. 
pected, 

“You see, Adéle,” said the proud old Iady,. 
showing her daughter-in-law the epistle, “ how 
wropg you were? Read for yourself.” 


* Dearest mater,” so ran Cilve’s reply, “ cever~ 
has letter of yours astonished me as the one I re-- 
ceived last night. Vera told me of her Intended 
departure from Marlbury certainly ; and we bade- 


one another good-bye in the Rectory garden, but. 


where she went, or where she now iv, I cannot 
tell you, as she absolutely refused to led me 
know, saying that she wished to vanish from 
Marlbury utterly since they had bebare? so 
coldly after her father’s death. Ib is Adé!e’s 
fault that she left. Acdle set afloat a ecandalons 
report about Vera and myself because she wae 
jealous, and I know now that ib had come {to 
era’sears, I will do all in my power to shield 
our proud old name from contumely ; but, 
mother, I cannot go back to my wife—not yt, 
atany rate. I loved her, but she has killed it bp 
her dangerous jealousy, and—but, there, that ie 
best left unsaid. Only believe, mother, that I 
know nothing of Vera Carstairs’ whereabouts — 
With fond love, believe me, dear mater, your 
broken-hearted son, Curvy Norton,” 


Adéle gave back the letter withont s word, 
Clive had left her for ever! She knew in her 
heart that he spoke truth, but. with the cruelty 
natural to her she swore that Vera should be 
kept from her happiness—the happiness which. 
she had missed by her own passion of jealousy. 

How futile are such oathe sworn by such crea- 
tures the future will show. 





CHAPTER Vil. 


Poor, dirty, smoky, tolling, -much-abusedi 
London was looking {ts dirtiest and smokiest one 
afternoon In the beginning of December, <A. 
grey mist, which did duty as light, hung over™ 
the clty, and the dull yellow glare of gaa-jets in 
the shops only served to add to the drearinese 
outside. 
Dirty, greasy sluch clung to the boote of pedez-- 
“Cigar worked its way up the rogged,. 
draggling skirts of the workmen’s wives as they 
toiied along the cold streets. This elush had 
been white, pure, glistening enow but an hour 
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before ; but the heavy, plodding feet of the pas- 
sengers had soon trodden the purity out of fp». 
So runs the world, 

And down one of the streets that slant 
towards the Thames Embankment a tall, erect 
figure, clad in black, came with steady, graceful 
step. The face was that of Vera Carstairs, but 
grown more womanly, with a calm, cold glance 
of tha clear brown éyes that told its own tale of 
proud self-command, a close setting of the red, 
girlish mouth, a haughtler carriage of the brown 
head, Vera Caretairs grown more lovely, more 
womanly, but with yet enough of the old Vera 
about her to make the change more charming 
still. 

There was no sign of poverty about her; the 
close-fitting sealskin paletét, which just disclosed 
a flounce of rich black silk above the well-fitting 
boots, the soft crape bonnet and perfect gloves 
belonged to easy circumetances ; and yet « 
stranger, looking at her as she walked slong with 
that calm, cold face, would say that ft was not 
the face of a happy. woman, The unobservant 
might envy her her beauty and rich attire, but 
to the reader of human faces would come the 
thought—" Surely a broken heart beats beneath 
those soft furs |” 

Straight on, without looking to the right or 
left, went Vera Caratairs towards the Temple 
Station, down the many stairs to the platform, 
where the train waited puffiog and panting, like 
all else in London, In a hurry to commence its 
journey. It moved off as Vera walked slowly 
along, and as she parsed one of the first-class 
compartments a man’s face drew her attention 
and held her gaze till the train had flashed out 
of the station 

Neii St. Croix! In London! What was he 
dolag there? were the questions that flashed 
through her brain in a moment of time. He 
had recognised her—she knew that by the look 
of startled wonder in his eyes, 

Her face had grown paler than before when 
she took her seat in the nex train, and as she 
sank wearily back one of the passengers bent 
forward, asking if ahe were faint. She replied 
in the negative, and then fell into « reverie, 
nearly letting the train carry her on to Its 
}ouraey send in her preoccupation, She got out 
at Charing-Cross, where she found an old lady, 
with 3 kindly face peeping out from a mass of 
furs, awaiting her. 

“ Well, Vera,” she said, in a gentle voice, that 
accorded with her expression, ‘‘I went to Mr, 
Clynton’s, and found that Mr. Norton himself 
had given instructions for Brownie to be sold, 
and so I bought her, and have had her sent to 
Kensington, _ She seems a nice gentle crea- 
ture, not atalllikely to shy or get restive,” she 
went on, her idea of a good horse befog one that 
would jog on in an ambling sort of way, but never 
be guilty of a canter. 

‘Brownle can shy and grow restive too,” 
replied Vera, with a half smile, ‘It was not 
her gentleness that induced me to buy her, 
auntis, Ib was that I had my first ride on 
Brownlie, when dear papa was withme. Brownle 
is connected with so many things that occurred 
in that dear pasi,”’ 

This was sald fn a sadder, graver tone, for she 
was thinking of that ride to Dr. St. Croix’s house 
on Brownie, Ah! dear old Brownie, she would 
recall many 4 sad hour as well as pleasant ones, 

She smiled again sadly to herself as she re- 
membered Neil telling her that she was a study 
in brown ; and again, that Brownle’s mistress, as 
he laughingly styled her, ought to have been 
named Brownie alzo. 

Foolish nonsense, perhaps ; but auch nonsente, 
when {i recalls a happy past, is often held more 
dear than a whole hoat of sensible remarks, 

She bad felt a thrill of foolish happiness when 
he spoke of the two Brownler, looking at her so 
gently with those keen, searching eyes of his. 

Well, my dear!” remarked the Hon, Mrs. 
Rosslyn, who bad taken Vera up on account of 
her unaffected manner and rare beauty directly 
the girl appeared before her eyes, ‘‘it would be 
just as well ff we return home; the carriage is 
waiting.” 

“You are not curious to know what I have 
been doing /’’ asked Vers, as they passed slowly 





up the stairs, and so came out into the little 
narrow atrset, where stood a neat little brougham, 
on the box of which sat a sulky coachman— 
rg at having his horses kept waiting in the 
co 


‘“Not lf you would wish to keep it secret,” 
was the pleasant and sincerely-spoken reply. 

“TI do not, auntie, I wished to visit old Anna 
White. She lives In Catherine-street, and I 
walked with her as far as the Temple Gardens— 
her park, as she terms it,” said Vera, smiling. 

“Ah! and now, Vers, who else did you see! 
There {s a look on your face that tells me you 
have seep or heard something. Your eyes are 
ralsty with some thought of the past.” 

Tae old lady spoke so gently, so gravely, that 
Vera bent forward in the carriage, half whisper- 


e.— 

“«T have seen him, auntie.” ; 

To the old lady’s questions of ‘‘ where,” Vera 
replied by telling all she had to tell. 

I¢ was nop much, but Mra, Rosslyn told her- 
self that if she were a man who loved, as he 
could not help loving, Vers, she would have 
followed her even if there were a ——. But 
the Hon. Mrs, Rosslyn had her doubts anenb this 
wife, and at once set herself to find out. 

Neil St. Croix, eftting in bis surgery, just 
finishing up business preparatory to leaving 
Marlbury for London, was startled by the un- 
mistakable rat-tat of a telegraph boy at his front 
door ; and a few minutes later his boy handed 
him an orange-coloured envelope, 

“Your mother davgerously ill, Come at 
once,” were the words thaf met his gaze; and 
in the horror of the first moment he forgot that 
he must give up his search for Vera, as his 
mother was staying at a little countrified seaside 
town, 

It was on his way thence that Vera had 
flashed past hina, calling up all the joy and pain 
of her love to mingle with the pain and suspense 
on his mother’s account, 

He had seen her—his love, his Vera, whom he 
had vainly tried to find during all these weary 
months—and he could nob speak with her ; could 
only alnk back with a half groan at what seemed 
to him just then a cruel fate that brought the 
cup of happiness so often to his lips only to 
snatch {t away. 

The quick look of passionate, startled joy on 
Vera's face sent the blood leaping madly through 
his veins, and he almost forgot the sad cause of 
hia journey-—the fact that he was as far from 
knowivg Vera's whereabouts as ever, In the 
exultation of remembering that involuntary con- 
fession of her love, 

The country through which he travelled was 
all wrapped fn a cloak of pure white, and the 
tall trees etretched their snow-clad, lank arms 
over ice-bound streams. 

Calm and quietly beautiful looked the world 
to him, as he gazed out at the white panorama 
passing before bis eyes! 

At length, after hours cf travelling, Neil 
found himself at hie destination, To march off 
without icoking to see ifa were awai 
him was, of mare, the he gt aioe $2 
him to do under the circumstances ; and accord- 
Ingly away be went up the h-street, then 
through a emall byway, and finally into a smal! 
square of prettily-buile bay-windowed villa, 
with stained-glass doors, which stood invitingly 
open in summer, as if such people as thieves 
were unknown. 

But these doors were all religiously closed 
-_~ and Neil had to knock and ring to gain 

gresa, 

The boy who answered his summons stared in 
surprise, but, of course, made no remark until 
Neil put the question,— : 

* How is my mother? Which room is she 

" Madame St. Croix is well, I think, sir,” was 
the astonfahing reply. “She is in the drawirg- 
room, Mr. Neil.” ‘ 

Neil gazed at the boy as if he had lost his senses ; 
then, turning abruptly, made his way to the 
room indicated. 

“ Mother!” he exclaimed, on beholdipg that 
Indy seated in her accustomed easy chair doing 
lace work, “‘what is the meaning of the tele- 





een 


ea agrees saying that you were 
egos) raised her eyes quietly, as becams 


& woman of her distinction in society, sho 
neither joy nor surprise at his coming, an 
enewered in a clear, pleasant voice,— 

You are the victim of a hoax, son ; I 
was never better, What a waste of and, 
I suppose, money! You should try and find out 
= sent ft,” 

eil turned away impatiently ; hie mother’s 
ne pags 4 What aa it ee who 
sent it 8 ost t of Vera and 
all for nothing. - 

“Tsuppose it Is another of Adéle Bertram’s 

cks ; because she has ruined her own life she 
would ruin ours,” he told himself, and Neil had 
guessed the truth. a 

Adéle know instinctively why ae eee 
London, and, risking all, hed to a 
at Southdon to send for N a. at 
any rate, she would keep his happiness him 
as long as possible. ~ 

She had traced Vera, and discovered that she 
and her aunt were going to Leedon, a little old- 
fashioned village on the Essex coast, to spend 
Christmas with the Hon, Mrs. Rosslyn’s mother- 
— and she hoped to utterly separate them. 

at— 
“* The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley.” 


Noil did not, as Acéle had planned, start im- 
mediately for London or Marlbury; he chose, 
Instead, to stay a short time, and think out the 
strange animosity that Adéle bore him. He 
could not tell that she hated him because he saw 
beauty of character and loveliness of form in the 
girl who was her rival—of her own truly, 
but there was a cruel sting in that thought—ahe 
herself had driven her hus to love Vera Car- 
stairs. She would like to kill her! 

Mother,” he said one morning, as he rose 
from the breakfast-table, “I am going to take « 
ride into Leedon, and shall call upon old Mrs. 
Rosslyn, Any message?” 

“No,” she dy roe quietly. ‘ Mind you are 
back to dinner ; I never wait, you koow that,” 
and then she settled her skirts and swept out of 
the breakfast room with a soft rustle of crisp 
cambric and a flutter of lace. 

“ There is no fear of my being detained there,” 
he muttered, as he sauntered out of the house to 
the stables. “I feel half-inclined not to call; 


prosy old 

And 80, only being half-inclined when he 
started, by the time he had reached the pretty 
village he was quite determined not to cal’. 
Leedon was always pretty ; in the summer-time 

> oaks and chestnuts spread their thick- 
arms over the gabled roof-tops of the large 
rambling buildings occupied the “ gentry,” 
and completely hid the smaller dwellings ; sweet 
odours from hidden blossoms made to breathe an 
exquisite joy. In the winter the cld greys moss- 
grown houzes stood up amongst the » brown 
trunks of the trees like grim s watching over 
the small, white cottages ; and the white snow 
made a fair, soft carpet for the red-breasted 
things that hopped so saucily about, 

Neil concluded his business, then went to the 
livery stables to put up his horse while he saun- 
tered off for a stroll. He did not pay much heed 
to what was going on around him, merely giving 
directions and then turning away; but to his 
surprise he felt a cold, soft nose laid against his 
hand, and then a low whinny of pleasure sounded 
in his ears, : 

Wheeling round quickly Neil saw what ap- 
peared to be “Brownie” standing beside him, 
with a look of recognition in its large, intelligent 
eyes. 

“ Brownlie,” he said, a trifle buskily, Having his 
hand on the pretty creature's neck; aud the mare 
threw back its ears and again whinnied, showing 
him plainly that it was no mistake, Brownie 
stood before him ! % 

* Could you tell me who rides this mare? 
he asked, turning to one of the men. 

“Ob! that to the Rosslyns. Their 
stables is nob big enough to hold all their osees, 
air, so we get them sent down here,” the man 
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explained; for which piece of information the 
young doctor bestowel upon him half-a-crown, 
auch to his astonishment, 

His determ'nation not to call at Hill Lodge 
vanished in a moment, for the stableman had 

hie douveur ere Neil was 
striding away up a hill where his er 
lured him on—a very substantial light— 
formed in the shape of a long, red- bricked house. 

"Yes, Mra, Rosslyn was at home,” he was in- 
formed, and was duly ushered into the presence 
of the ‘' prosy old dowager.” 

After making the ordinary inquiries about her 
health, &c,, Neil plunged into his real motive for 
visiting her. 

“Oh, Brownle! Why she is Vera’, My 
daughter-in-law and her niece, Vera Carstairs, 
are staying with me,’ was the unexpected 


reply. 

‘*Is Miss Carstairs at home? I know her 
well, Can I——” 

“She is out on the lake; you can go and find 
her if you like,’ said Mrs, Rosslyn. ‘She is a 
dear, sweet girl, and | have grown quite fond of 
her, though she has only been here a week, A 
sad thing, her father’s sudden death, and very 
wiee of her to go at once to her aunt. Nod 
many girls would have had the sense,” 

Here the old @owager paueed for breath, 
and poor Neil, fearing another rhodomontade, 
hastened to thank her for her kind permission, 
and made his exit. 

With a beating heart he went down the wide 
but short avenue of bare chestnuts, that stood 
like gaunt, dark spectres in the criep air, Oo 
either side stretched a broad sheet of white, and 
further on was the lake, frozen over. 

Ab first he thought tha) Vera was not there, 
for on}» the clear white lake and sloping banks 
met his view; bub presently, as he drew nearer, 
he saw a tall, slight igure emerge from behind 
a clump of evergreens and advance slowly to- 
wards him, 

It was Vera—Vera, with that new womaniiness 
upon her that struck him as an added charm. 
He had ample time to scrutinise her, for she was 
evidently thinking deeply ; but as they came 
close something told the girl that she was no 
rs gs alone, and looking up quickly she saw 

im. 

For a moment she looked as if about to faint, 
bat she quickly recpvered herself, and put out 
her little hand, saying softly, joyously (she could 
nob command her volce),— 

Dr, So, Croix!” 

Vera!” 

He took the hand she gave him, and held it 
while, hurriedly, passionately, but clearly, he 
told her all he guessed of Acé.e’s plot, and what 
she had herself told him ia her mad anger 
against Clive! and Vera stood there, white aa 
the world around her, wondering how a woman 
could have conceived such a plot merely from 
unfounded jealousy. 

“ What have you to answer, Vera? Oh, my 
darling, 1 have sutfered so |" cried Neil at last. 

“ Aad I, Neil, for I love you!” 

The words were simply spoken, in alow, quick- 
breathed tone ; and the sweet face grew passion. 
pale as she laid her brown head on his breast, 
lifting her brown eyes, so dark and limpid with 
love, to his, 

"Never to part,” he whispered; then in oa 
more ordinary tone, ‘I had a letter from Clive 
(be other day, He has made up his mind never 
tocome back to’ England. Poor fellow, what a 
ruined life!” 

" But how came you to behere?" asked Vera; 
and Neil had yd, « over the story of his meeting 
with Brownfe, and her friendly recognition. 

Vera smiled aoftly ns he told ber, Dear old 
Brownie! She would love her more than ever 
now, for it had given her back her lover, 

Two months later, when the earth was smiling 
at the promiee of spring, Neil St. Croix returned 
. Maribury—nob alone, but with his bride, 

eva. 

Their home-coming was unannounced, No one 
knew when to expect them, so when Adé'e Norton 
rode by their brougham and caught sight of the 
occupants, it is no wonder she lost her presence 
of mind, and whipped up her horse so fiercely, 





Vera saw her, and read the tale of her suffering 
In the haggard eyes and careworn expression on 
her strange, beautiful face. 

“7 her,” she gaid, turning to her husband, 
"I wish Clive would forgive her.” 

That evening she came into the sirgery, where 
Neil was looking over his books, and holding out 
a le‘ ter aeked ifshe might send iv. 

It was to Clive Norton. A gentle, womanly 
letter, asking him, as an old friend, what he f{n- 
tended doing with his life ; if he could not try, 
by a little forbearance, to cure the irrational 
temper of the woman who bore his name, and 
=~ loved him with the whole of her paszionate 

eart, ' 

And the reply came in the shape of Clive 
himeelf, Hs had nipped his psssion for Vera 
Caretairs in the bud, and could look Vera 8s. 
Croix honestly in the face when they met at the 
Towers two days after his return. ; 

The great and overwhelming love had deep- 
ened into a pure, deep reverence, that put the 
possibility of his again loving his wife for ever 
out of the question. 

He might grow to regard her with a calm, 
quiet affection; but the first love had died, 
Adé’e knew this, knew that she conld never hope 
to hold the same place fo her bhusband’s heart, 
and in her manner there was a submissive 
sadness which gave to her the charm which had 
before been wanting. 

The villagers of Marlbury, in their honest re- 
pentance at the injustice dors to their old Vicar’s 
daughter, clubbed tegether to buy a testimonial 
for the doctor and his wife, which they carried 
to the house fn triumpb, and presented with 
many protestations of good will ; and Vera taking 
the gift—a pretty silver biscuit basket—told 
them ib was worth the paia to afterwards be so 
assured of the love they had felt for her and her 
father-—a speech which sent them away happy. 

Adéle had confessed all to Vera—how she had 
added those lines to her note, and sent that tele- 
gram to Neil ; and in giving and asking pardon 
the two women became friends, greatly to the 
delight of Lady Norton, 

‘* How is Brownie?” asked Clive, one evening, 
as he stood by the young doctor and his wife 
after dinner—they were dining at the Towers. 

“T heard that you bought her, Poor old Brownie! 
she caused you no end of trouble.” 

And,” said Vera, softly, shyly, “if it had not 
been for her I should now be away In Switzer- 
land with my aunt, and Neil searching for me In 
London. Ah, I love Brownie! I owe all my 
happiness, my husband, to Brownle,’’ 


(THE END.] 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“Moryern, did you ever know a man—a 
gentleman called ‘Humpy?’” inquired Mary, 
as she seated herself at the table, 

“Sakes alive! I should think so; old Mr. 
Darvall’s secretary, and very clever, and up to 
all kind of things with chemistry, He was years 
in the family, a distant poor relation, and he died 
not long after the old man.” 

«No, he did not die, mother ; he is alive, and 
I was talking to him to-day 1” 

- Mrs, Meadows dropped her tea-cup with a 
crash as the screamed,— 

‘* Talking to him ! talking to the dead | Then, 
my poor child, your days are numbered!” 

“ But he fs as much alive as Iam, mother. I 
assure you he fa,” 

‘* Alive! he has haunted the 
years |” 

‘© Yes, but haunted it in the flesh. He lives 
beyond Caversham ; he Las a good income of his 
own, and keeps two servants, He told me go, 
and he often comes over to ''T'he Place,’ aud looks 
about for old times’ sake,” 

‘*O, that he does! and many’s the poor 
creature he has frightened Into fits—just its |” 
she added, emphatically, 


place for 


*T don’t know why—he did not frighten mei” 

* What else was he telling yon?” 

“ He told me that he was very learned, that 
he had nothing to do, and if I liked he'd give 
me lessons twice a week—Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days—ab two o'clock,” 

“Great patience! And where, in the name of 
goodness? Here?” 

‘SIn the shell-house, {f you have no ob- 
jection.” 

Mrs, Meadows pondered. Here was an easy 
way of perfecting her daughter’s education, and 
agood teacher, fur Hampy was . wonderfully 
clever. This was s grand chance for Mary, pro- 
viding Humpy was solid flesh and blood, and no 
ghost, 

Mary was very confident on the latter point, 
and after a consultation with John, Mrs. Meadows 
agreed, and she and her husband chuckled to one 
another, and.said,-— 

“We kuew she would come round, she is 
coming toft at last. The only pity is she can’t 
learn dancing and music,” 

Durivg the next three months Mary Meadows 
attended in the shell-house—not once, but four 
times a week—and made rapid progress, belog 
just as eager to learn as her master wae to 
teach her. 

They read the British poets—Miltou, Dryden, 
and Pope; plays of Shakespeare, eseay# and 
historles, so that Mary gleaned some notion of the 
outlines of Eoglish literature. And, moreover, 
she had a French lesson every day. 

Her mother was charmed with her progress, 
and said over and over again,—- 

“ Well, certainly, Mary, to hear you talk now, 
and the grand genteel words you use, fs quite 
beautiful,” 

Mary had also learned to like her teacher, 
despite his bushy eyebrows, and his piercing, 
fierce little eyes. They were excellent friends, 
and he taught her other things besides literature 
and French—many a sage counsel, many a bit of 
worldly wisdom did he drop into her ear, as they 
sat with one book between them. 

Mary worked hima cap, slippers, muffetees; 
lectured him for his moroseness, for his freedom 
of speech, for the length of his beard, for his 
shyness of publicity, in making thelr school-room 
of the old shell-house Inatead of her mother’s 
best parlour, which was entirely ab their service; 

“ All my life long I have skulked in byways 
and crept into dark corners because of this back 
of mine, till it has become a habit’; and I could 
no more go to and fro like other people than a bat 
could soar to the sun. It’s my nature, Mary ; 
and though I live In the shade I have some alle- 
viations of my unhappy condition. I have seen 
and learnt more than two ordinary people who go 
about the world with fine, upright figures. My 
life, after all, has not been as miserable as it 
might.” 

*Still, I pity you very much, Horace !”— 
she called him Horace, not Humpy, much lees 
Mr. Montagu. You have few friends, you say, 
and they are dead. You have uever enjoyed life 
when you were young—riding, dancing, swim- 
ming, running, are all unknown to you. You 
have never seen the great world save through 
other people’s eyes, and you have never had a 
sweetheart,” 

“ And you think thataloss! You and your 
sweetheart were certainly people to envy,” said 
the old man, sarcastically, 

© Allmen are not like him. You would not 
have befooled a poor girl—of that I am perfectly 
certain,” 

"No! more likely she would befool me, Now, 
Mary, this fs Idling ; begin your French verbs. 
No more talk.” : 

These little discuesions frequently cropped up 
among the lessons, and the lessous lasted without 
interruption till early In the autumn, and then 
two things happened, 

Ficatly, the Australian Darvalls, having made 
good their claims, came down and took posseesion 
of the house, and the shell-lined school-room 
had to be abandoned. 

One morning an open carriage and posters 
stopped at the West Lodge. It contained two 





gentlemen from London, and an attorney ; they 
had come to take over the place, 
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‘This fa Mr, Frederick Darvall,” said the at- 
‘terney, introducing Mre, Meadows to her future 
ams ier. 

Mr. Darvall knitted his brows, and Mra, Mea- 
dows dropped a curtsey, 

Mc, Darvall was a dark, forbidding-looking 
mtu, with adreadful turn in one of his eyes, and 
Ahe «voke {a a harsh voice. - 

Waen Mr, Meadows eaid,— 

“I am proud to see you, sir; and it’s many 
ud caany a year we have been waiting and look- 
vdag for an helr to ‘The Place,’” 

Mr. Darvill frowned heavily, and said,— 

“Stow all that—send up someone with the 
keys." 

* Hera, Mary, will you take them?” sald her 
amother, hurrying in and snatching down the 


buuck. 


As ehe did so she whispered,— 

“‘T don’t like the looks of him atall. No, and 
i would nob wonder if he was an Impostor! 
“Maney a Darvall with a cock-eye!” 

Mary had no time to discuss the matter at 
preaent, for the carrlage was waitiog, and the 
occupants were shouting. So she seized her 
suu-bounet, and ran out in haste. 

*Eallo! this Is more like!” cried Mr, Dar- 
vall'e companion ; @ broad-shouldered man with 
a ted face and véry blue eyes: “I see they grow 
pretty girle in these parts, Tike a seat; miss,” 
open!ng the door, 

Mary was all for excusing herself, and walking, 
but Mr, Darvall broke out, fiercely,— 

“ Kere, get In, young woman, and don’t keep 
gour betters waiting. Get in, and look sharp!” 

8», with arather heightened cvlour, the “ young 
woaian complied, and took ber seat at once 
wit: her back to the horses, 

As they drove up the long moss-grown avenue 
Mr, Darvall’s friend put several questions to 


i7Marg.” 


~*' Been long at lodge, my dear?” 
‘Wae torn there.” 
“ Never seea any of the old family—old Mr, 


WDarvall, or his gon?” 


“ Never 1” 

‘Place shut up all these years!” 

“ About eighteen years,” 

‘ny friends of family now living in coun- 
acy « * 

*‘No-—I think not.” 

“We shall be wanting some pretty housemaids, 


Wy dear, would you like a situation 1” 


“No, sir, thank you,” rather stifily. 
“‘*Oh—-I see. You have a sweetheart, and 
another situation io view: Is that about it?" 

To this Mary vouchsafed uo answer, and they 
had arrived at the hall door, and she got out and 
¢ol€iled her duty, being the first pereon to throw 
open the mansion to ity rightfal owner after an 
interregoum of many years | 

The place was big, and Mr. Darvall and his 
frtcoda walked through room after room, ad- 
miring their vastness and deserted grandeur. 


“Taey wenut through saloons and drawing-rooms, 


the oak-room, Hbrary,; and grand: diving-room ; 
they aecended to the state apartments and chief 
Hedeoome. 

Up and down the house they wandered, the 
new owner being very silent and self-contained ; 
if be felt any joy In coming into such a mansion 
he dissemibled it well. 

Hie friends examined every nook and cranny 
with much eagerness and curiosity, They in- 
spected the stables and yard, and passed over 
the garden and then came away; and that even- 
ing the nelghbourhood learnt that Mr. Darvall, 
the heir to “ The Piace,” had come from Auvtralia 

-o inhabit the home of his ancestors, 

Painters and upbolsterers came first and beau- 
tiged the place; then detachments of servants 
arrived, Tne stablee were filled; strange men 
morked {n the gardens and yard, and two pow- 
<ieved footmen lounged iu the hall, 

At length the fatolly arrived, consleting of Mr, 
Parvall as before—-very tall, powerful, and dark, 
with a escowl,a tquint, and a stoop} a short 
black beard aud a closely-cropped Dlack-buliet 
iscad ; his favourite attitude was with his-hands 
a k!s pockets, and you never could tell when he 
wae looking at you, so uncertain was his eye. 

There was his friend, Captain Burn—sev'dently 


a sailor—with a round jovial red face, and there 
was his daughter and her companion, Ma. 
Martia—this was all, But their retinue was im- 
mense, and the fame of Mr. Darvall’s riches, 
and the fortune he had made in Australis, spread 
far and wide ; some people estimated It at some: 
thivg very little short of a million of money, 


ee 


CHAPTER IX, 


Joux Mespows was kept on by the new pro- 
prietor, but his ideas were obrolete, and he had 
two gardeners put over him, his superiors, This, 
after a reign of twenty years, was highly die- 
pleasing to Join, but something woree was in 
estore for him—do misfortunes ever come alone? 
All his savings, his life’s earnings, were invested 
in a bank, a bank that broke, and he was ruined, 
penciless, save for his salary of eighteen shillings 
a week, 

Tae blow broke his heart; he was fond of 
money, and heaping up pound to pound had been 
the greatest pleasure of bis life. 

Mary would never forget, as long as she lived, 
that scene. She came upon her mother with 
her apron over her head, a letter on the floor, 
and her father resting his head in bis arms and 
sobbing like a child, It is a terrible thing to cee 
® man cry. 

Mary stood aghast, but she was not long left 
in ignorauce of the family misfortune. 

The family at the West Lodge were rather 
pinched that winter; eighteen shillings a week, 
when coal is dear and mest « shillfpg a pound, 
and there are three mouths to feed, is nob a very 
large eum. 

Mary worked hard at the needje and made 
sufficient to clothe her mother and herself, but 
in every way times were bad, 

In the bleak days of January John Meadowe, 
who had long been failing, was obliged to give 
up work, ard then nothing but starvation or 
charity stared them In the face. 

Humpy proved to be # generous benefactor, 
He came over by night by stealth, and brought 
jellies, tinned soups, wine, and meat, and blaukets 
for the sick man, and he pressed a ten-pound 
note into Mary's hand, as a loan—yes, only a 
loan—he assured her eagerly, 

‘Tols a gift, it Is charity,” she crled, tears 
streaming down her face, “ How can I ever re- 
pay you? Vii try, if I work my fingers to the 
bone; bat if I can’t I do not feel it hard to 
accept of charity from you,” and she bend down 
and kissed his hand. 

John Meadows did not: Hoger long. A few 
nights before his death he called his wife to his 
bedside, and said, — 

‘* Jessie, “sre you there? ‘There's one thing 
lying on my mind that I never expected. It 
seems to be borne in on me now that we ought 
to tell her.” 

“Aye, John, It shall be as you like.” 

“To won’t make no difference to you. She 
will still be your daughter, Jess, but she should 
know that ehe is no kin to ua—no more than a 
stranger passing the gate.” 

“Shall I tell her, Jobn, or will you?” 

“T will, now; the soover the better, for my 
voice is failing me. Call her up, if she ie below.’’ 

‘\Mary,” he said, as she entered with noise- 
Tew step, “I won't be here long. I'm going 
fast.” 

“Don's. Don’t say that, father,” she en- 
treated, throwlug herself on her knees, 

‘*You have been a good daughter to me, and 
I maybe might have been better to you. When 
one is lying here like me, there's lots of time for 
thinking. Maybe I was harsh and ng 
about that match of yours, but I thought I was 
doing all for the beat. I acted as if you were 
my own. You, Mary, have been the apple of my 
eye; but, Mary, I’m going to tell you what 
comes hard to me to say. You sre no child of 
ours!” 

Mary, who had been kueeling beside the bed 
with bis band in hers, gasped, and looked at him 
with a pallid face. 

“No; though you're as dear to us, every bit, 
cs if you were our own. I never thought to teli 





yeu, but I feel that I ought to,” 





‘ Who ami? Who do I belong to, then?” 
she faltered, 

‘-No one knowa! no one knows—-yon’re a 
fouudiing—but cur two selves, I saw a white 
bundle in the orchid house one evening, laid 
near the steve, and when I took it up iv cried, 
and was a live baby, I brought it home, and 
we reared it up instead of a little Mary we had 
lost, and we have had uo reason to repent it.’’ 

‘* And I am that nameless child?” 

“Yes, my dear, but you are our child—~you 
won't forget that.” : ‘4 

Never, father |" 

‘There was no one asking or lookisg for you 
aince ; no mark or clue—nothiog but « plain set 
of baby clothes, and a queer old riog round your 
neck—a ring just tied there as if iv was for you 
to suck and play with—no more.” 

‘*T have the things, Mary,” broke {nMrs. 
Meadowa,.“‘and you shell keep them youreel! 
now, as you have the best call to them, See 
here!” risiog and uulocktog a red leather work- 
box that stood on the chest of drawers, “here 
itis!” _" 

It was a thick gold ring, chased in an old style, 
but not epecially remarkable or valuable. No 
coat-of-arms, stone, or even motto was visible. 

Mary held owt her hand for it in silence. She 
took it, turned it over, looked Inside it, and 
finally put it on her finger in place of another 
ring she had once ecornfully thrown away. 

“Father and mother,” she said, still looking 
at the ripg on her hand, ‘'I can scarcely believe 
this! I can’t feel that I belcng, even in name, 
to any but you ; and what you have told me will 
make no difference, We will keep together as 
long as we live! I will be to you as. your own 
child.” 

‘* Yes, you and your mother, Mary. You 
won't want me, my days are numbered,” said 
the sick man, in a faint voice, ‘‘ What's to 
become of you I don’t know. Mary, you will 
havé to etrive to keep a house over your mother’s 
head.” 

A few days later, and John's own head was 
laid low—was laid ia Daneford churchyard ; and 
his widow and daughter, having given him decent 
burial, had to sit down and look their condition 
courageously in the face. 

Bane pretty girl at the lodge had not been 
unnoticed, and more thau one invitation had 
been sent to her to join the ste of domestics at 
“Toe P.ace.” Necessity is.a hard mistress ; 
aod, after a while, Mary was driven to take wbat 
went sorely agalust the grain-—a post of under- 
housemasid in Mr, Darvail’s family. She was to 
have the West Lodge for her mother, good 
wsges, and permiasion to sleep at home every 
night, Ib was not a bad offer, and the work was 
lighter than etitehing twelve or fourteen hours 
day for workshops in Caversham, and wasting 
aight and time for very paltry pay. 

That Mary Meadows was a good needlewoman 
was soon diecovered, and after a time she was 
promoted to be sewing-maid to Miss Darvali—a 
post that suited her far better than the broom- 
and-duster business, as she sat all day sewing in 
the lady’s dressing-room, secure from flirting, 
fast men, and sharp-tongued maids. 

Miss Julia Darvall was tall and fair, hair a 
lovely golden (dyed) and most abundant; she 
had a figure thin to leanness; unusually largs 
hands and feet, a wide mouth, briliiant teeth, 
good eyes (grey), aud a beautiful skin. By 
nature she was a@ born flirt, and cared for little 
beyond dress, daucicg, and admiration, Her 
companion, Mrs, Martin, was a gaunt-looking, 
grey-haired lady, who managed the housekeeping, 
and was only companion and chaperone In name. 
Stravge to say, Julia seemed te prefer her sewing- 
maid as her confidante, and talked to: Mary, after 
a time, as openly and unceremoniously as if she 
were her equal, She always preferred, if the 
truth were known, the company of those beneath 
herself, and her ignorance on some subjects 
etruck her rather cultivated servant as some- 
thing quite astonishing. Now and then she 
would drop an A, or speak upngrammatically. 
True, Mary had attributed those litule slips 
to the fact that her mistress had been reared in 
the Colonies, 

The Darvalie were a queer family, Mr, Dar- 
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vall was certainly not a fond parent. Between 


Miss Darvall aud Captain Burne there was, if not 
open war, constant skirmishes, and a brirk inter- 
change of hasty speeches, Mrs, Martin was 
neutral and raute. 

Company poured into the place. Caversham 
rang with accounts of the dinners, and luncheons, 
and picoles and dancer, that were given by Mr. 
= pos sa or by C tie Daven, ke 
were arran y Cap arne, W. 
thoroughly understeod the art of arran 
e rapt ed at Mag style, and also o! 
m patron’s money fiy. ‘ 

Mr. Darvall’s horees, ani equipages, and 
dinners were the theme of every tongue. It) 
waa whispered In lower tones that he ‘ 
away fabulous sums ; also that he d Thies 
was all the thanks he got for his princely hos. 
pitality and large subscriptions to all the local 
¥ arltlen, not to speak of the foxhounds and 
harriers, He wa: a forbidding-looking man, who 
always seemed to be trying to be: pleasant, and 
generally succeeded in esa ng very reverse, 


People were afraid of, His retainers 
sluuk owt of the way when they caw him coming, 
and. he-was kn and wide by the name of 
‘* Blue Beard.” . 


alts Salle: had certalnly a ber allowance. 
Her gowns were all new, an ty 
Her diamonds. rivalled ghe ty aid conti 


Her father wa liberal because he wished ber. to.}.in 


page sede ape’ abe con nares. 5 
one afterncom, as i tbe, sofa; . 
watched her maid's. nimble Aogers trimming ry 


ary Vou Gav SR - me teh 
bi: fully .inte md: . ot good ™mA 
myself,” she added, with like frankness, 


cane olemneniee thag bothers me is, who tos 
en me nS dle ter ‘ 
“Yes, mise,” murmured Mary, seeing she was 


expected to say something. “I daresay you’il 


find it hard te choose,” 

“There’s Sir Malby Crawley, over at Gates- 
head, but he fs too old. There’s Lord Markham, 
he is up to his neck in debt; I would suit him 
very well, but he would not suit me, There's 
“Culonel Forde, of Brookland; he is very well, 
but his mother. is a horrid interfering old cat. 
The best match in the whole county {s not here, 
sand in’s too bad ; however, I shall meet him in 
London "stretching her arms and yawning. 

Mary looked up, She did not like to ask, and 
she really was not very keenly interested in her 
mis matrimonial schemes. 

“The man I mean, and the man that would 
uid me, isthe owner of Carngort Park—QCup- 
tain Eliot,” continued Julia, 

Mary dropped her scissors with a clang, and 
was a good while for them on the floor, 
ana she resumed her, eeat, Mise Julia con- 
tinued, — 

** Carngort is a lovely place, ‘Such pictures, 
and statues, and gardens! And I hear he is 
young and handsome. But I’ve quite made up 
my mind to be Mrs, Elliot ”"—and she laughed. 

‘‘ Have you, miss?” said the real Mrs, Eliot, 
Quite * 
ning Did you Oe ae ' hs 

“Ob, yes, mise, I've seen him,” she replied, 
Aad bt pa ost anon? <b 

< » aD -Loo! 0 
tell me ail about him!” 

“He is young. As to his looks, they are a 
— “an teate,”” , 

, to your taate 1” 

A pauee—and = 

“Heisnot ugly, But handsome {s as hand- 
‘some does,” 

“Ohl [know he bas the name of being-an 
awful flirt. Did you ever hear that, Mary ?” 

“Way, Mary, rod, 

y, Mary, you are getting quite I 
declare, Iexpect he has heen making love to 
you. I would nob wonder if he had kissed you |” 
and she clapped her hands at the idea, 

“Theg you won't wonder such things about 
me, Miss Datvall 1” said Mary, atifily. 

“ Quite offended, I declare, you allly goose! 
‘Tell me, Mary, bave you no admirers!” 

“No, miss;” biting off her thread, and fot 
Teising her e ‘ 


you. Of course you know you are a remark- 
ably pretty girl, and you have a hand and a foot 
like a Spanish Princess,” she added enviously. 

"Idon’t like mep, miss ; and {t’s not much 
matter whether I am usly or not. What's beauty 
to agtrl in my station 

** Yes, bub it does matter. A wise woman 
said to me not long ago that the two best court 
cards for a woman to: in the game of life are 
youth and beauty. Now you have both, and 
you have never whe them yet. Don’t hoard 
them up till the hand is over.” 

“'T don’t play cards, miss,” pretending to take 
it literally, ‘‘ and, as far as I have gone yet, my 
| beauty has done me no good—just the reverse.” 

" Well, I mean to make the most of mine! I've 
three court cards—youth, beauty, and wealth, 
-and I've another trump, best of all. I can make 
any man I choose fall in love with me. Yee, 
marry! You will see if this is a vain boat. 
I attract often when I don't want to, but when 
I really want tomake an impression I’ve never 
failed yet.” 

“And yet you are still single, mise,” said 
Mary, thinking that thie was a curious fact, con- 
sidering thé/lady’s fascinations, and her age— 
four-and-twenty. 

“Yes ; butiuntil now we have been poor, you 
know, and had a rich lover. This for- 
tune that got changes everything. Out 


vin now, and Ido. 
‘dictation with MrsMartlag? tase yee Os iebe ty. 
\ le Melbourne & nice plane? 


m4 : 

fy eee pe born. there 
‘eagrent, ugly, baspielty ; everyone pushing for 
»themeelves, and going to the wall. 


one thatewas nob a knave was a fool.” 

Weil, I'd rather be the fool of the two,” said 
Mary, gravely. 

“Would you? Well, I'm not so eure of that, 
I was a terrible boor once, and have rued it ever 
since, Yes, my good Mary! You may well 
open your eyes wide, and stare at me; but I 
assure you that of all the dupes there ever were 
Iwas the greatest. Oh! I have a story—not 
that I'm going to tell it—-and if it was written 
down it would fill a book. I’ve had a lesson,” 
she added, with a heavy eigh. 

‘‘ And many s one before,” said Mary, dryly. 
" We don’t go through the world without one 
sort of teaching.” 

" Have youhad a lesson, Mary?” looking at 


her ry eg 

“I don’t mind allowing that I-bave, miss !” 

Miss Julia rose to her feebin order to look at 
her better, and then said,— 

“ Make haste, and tell me all about it, Mary.” 
Tay. miss ; that is my eecret—that is my 

'e » 

"Ot course, there’s 9 man In the case,” sitting 
down again, “I wish you would tell me; I'm 
as clore as wax ’—(a nice expression; but Julia 
never stopped to pick ber words in private.) 
I'm sick of reading, and I want you to talk to 
me, and I'm sure story of yours would he 
quite exciting.” ~ ; é 

“Nol not exciting ab all,” returned Mary, 
holding out her work. " Where will you have 
the bows mies? on the shoulder—one 
knot, lke the fashion plate!” 

‘Yes; I leave it to you—you have capital 
taste, far better than Celdste. After all, Mary, 
love and sentiment {s rubbish. I’ve come to 
that conclusion at last,’ said Miss Julia, with 
curfous irrevelance. “Social ‘duties are one's 
main interest ; ambition is more satisfying, and 
holds out more tempting prizes than love. The 
great thing now’ is to know as many people as 
possible, to go everywhere, to be seen everywhere, 
to have a name for something—say it's lace, dia- 
monies, horses, or dinners. I've not been long In 
‘society, and yet I’ve learned that. Nexb month, 
when we go to London, I mean to carry all 
before me, and to take the great world litecaliy 
by storm,” 

For three or four months Mary had not heard 
of, much less seen, her friend and tutor, She 
‘had no means of writing to him, for she did nob 
know hie address, 





88. 
“Twonder at that! I can scarcely believe 





She began to fear that he was dead, when, on 


Melbo not well off, and I,did not.J. 
[ie half the ediweation of gitleat: home, d’'a@ 








returning home one night, she found a letter 
ee her, addressed in his well-known writing, 
t said, — 


“My pear Many, 


“Meet me in the shell-house to morrow 
at four o'clock. H. M.” 


Four o'clock was the time the servants had 
their tea, and the hour euited Mary very well. 

She stole out rather timidly, and, skirtiog 
round all the shady walke, st last came running 
to the shell-house at the Gop of her epeed and 
rather breathless, 

“Mary, in a cap and apron!” was the saln- 
tation from Humpy, who was seated in his usnal 


place. 

"Yos; I'm Miss Darvall’s cewing-maid now, 
and very glad to get such a good situation,” she 
anawered, calmly, 

"Still, IT don't like it. It’s becoming enough 
in one way, Mary, but not In another. You 
know what I mean!” he added, significantly, 

“No, I don't!” ehe retorted, angrily. “I 
consider that this cap and apron euits Mary Mea- 
dows very well, Leastways, the valet says so,” 
she’ added, with a mischievous twinkle ia her 
eye. F 
**Don’t. say leaabwave, snd don’s talk to, yalota 
about your dooks,,-Real'y,.Mary, after all my 
teaching,,.1’masteniakied..at you! Come, ait 

RAR RNs GA: ijt Lar oR 
oft Ob tR.can petonish, youytwice a3 wach as 
that!” she-esidj-altting dowm-beside him, lean- 
ing her elbows on the table, and looking into his 
face with a smiley», No where. bave you 
been the last three months t is is the ead of 
April, and I haveigot seen you since poor father 


‘ve been up in the North, and I’ve been in 
London looking after money. It turna out that 
Iam next-of-kin toa wealthy old coal msn in 
Yorkshire. I mean a man who owned large 
shares In mines, His lawyers ferreted me out ; 
they carried me here, they carried me there; 
regiaters were raked up, wills were read, codicils 
read, The end of it all was that I find I am the 
owner of nearly four thousand a-year!’ nodding 
his head solemnly. 

“You don’s eay so! [congratulate you ri-h 
all my heart,” she said, selzing bis hand and 
shaking it up and down. 

“ What good is Itall to me, Mary? My life 
is nearly spent—l’m nearly sixty-six, If it had 
come when I was younger I'd have ventured out 
into the world, and visited placés I've pined to 
see. Maybe my money would have drawn away 
attention from my hump back,” he concleded, 
with bitter cyniciem. 

” You think far too much of that,” eald Mary, 
soothingly. “ You are not half thankful for whav 
you also have, snd that is—your brains. Provi- 
dence made up to you there—you never think of 
that.” 

“Well—no; and I suppose I may reckon 
them as some compensation too, D» vou kaow 
what I’m going to do with-my money ?” 

oe No ! , 

“Vm going to haunt up the real heirs to this 

! I am going to leave no stone unturned 
to track Godfrey Darvall, and Darvall's wi'e and 
child—or maybe children.” 

“ And turn out Mr. Darvel! that’s here now 3” 

i] Yes,” 


“Bat why?” 
“ Because I've no near kin of my own, Al} 
my life, or most of it, has been bound up with 
the real Darvalls. We are distantly related, 
too; oh! a long way off. I've a love for the 
name that seems foolish; all my stunted affec- 
tions I have invested in Daneford-place. And 
the Darvalle—their prosperity is mine, their mis- 
fortuae famine, too. I suppose you could not 
undérstand this, Mary? but a withered old 
bachelor like me may have his eccentricitice, 
may he not? Many people think I'm crszy.” 
‘'Oh, of course, you may do as you please, 
But I'm greatly afraid you will on'y waste 
your money |” ; 
"J" tell youifI do; I wou't grudge it. I 
tell you more, Mary—thia present man fs no 
Darvall, ia my opinion, He has not a single 
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" HAVE QUITE MADE UP MY MIND TO BE MRS, BLIOT!’’ SAID MISS 


trait of the race, In figure, voice, gait, he re- 
eembles none of them. He has thelr vices, but 
that goes for nothing ; they are common |” 

"His claim bas not a flaw,” returned Mary. 
“There was not a doubt about it—all the papers 
were correct,” 

“ Yes, those his agents stole out of the writing- 
room Of course were correct. You and I saw 
that little robbery,” snarled the old man. 

“ Yes, we saw people taking papers certainly, 
but they may have been sent by the lawyers; 
and, besides this, they brought home all Mr. 
Frederick's books and letters and belongings 
from Melbourne, There is a sword-stick of his 
over the smoking-room chimney, and lots of 
skins, photographs and things, that are recognised 
as having been his,” 

“Oh, yes. I know all that, and it will bea 
hard nut to crack, but I will crack ib yet. How 
do you like your mistress—to change the aub- 

ect?” ( 
**Tlike her vory well; she fs good-tempered 
and kind, and never aays a cross word to me,” 

Still she is no lady, I should say.” 

“Maybe she is not. .She has never been pro- 
perly educated ; she does not know even as much 
as I do—iancy that |” 
ah Well, you are not so very ignorant, after 
all. 

“We are going to London in ten days for the 
season,” said Mary, “I shall be glad to go, sud 
see a bit of the world, even as lb were out of the 
back door. I’m tired of Daneford |” 

“Just Mke all your sex, you must have 
change, change, change!” said the old man, 
peevishly. 

‘Well, you can’t accuse me of having had 
chavgs, considering I've never been out of the 
place for twenty years.” 

“ Not since you ware born, in fact.” 

“TI was not bora here, I don’t know where I 
was borp.” 

“The girl is raving. You were bora in the 
West Lodge, and your name is Mary; your 
father was John Meadows, and you. are maid to 





Miss Darvall. Can I help you to anything else?” 
he asked, ironically, “ since your money is gene.” 

“ Horace, I had something to tell you. Before 
John Meadows died he told me something. I’m 
not his child—I’m no one’s, I’m a foundling,” 
and she leant her chin on her hands, and looked 
at him hard. 

"Johfit was raving, poor soul. You need not 
mind him, Mary; it’s often the way at the 
last.” 

“He was as sensible and as collected as you 
are! He told me that he found a little bundle 
in the stove one evening, and he picked it up, 
and it cried, I cried; I was taken home and 
adopted then and there, for they had just lost 
their own baby.” 

" And there was no name, no bit of paper, no 
nothing 1” 

Mary shook her head, and put her hand In her 
pocket, 

“Then you were just some lrve child that one 
of the girls In the house wanted to get rid of, and 
foisted on honest John and his wife,’’ said Humpy, 
with cruel franknes:, 

“I don’t think so,” retorted Mary, stoutly, 
“Mrs, Meadows is my mother as far as my heart 
can go. John was to me as my father, but I 
believe in my soul that my real father and mother 
were gentlefolk.” 

‘* Oh, of course,” and he laughed with scorn, 

“Laugh as you like, I've been mistaken for 
a lady. Look at me!” taking off her cap. “ Look 
at my fine hafr, look at my hands, look at my 
foot |” pushing it out from under the hem of 
her dress, ‘‘ it’s balf the size of Miss Darvall’s!” 

** Well, Idon’t say that you may not have good 
blood in your veins on one elde,” sald her com- 
punion, with grim significance that brought the 
apgry blood racing to her face, “I always won- 
dered where your air of breeding came from. I 
grant you that! That often puzzled me; I never 
could make it out,” 

“Do you think you could make this out—the 
only thing thas was found on me?” she asked, 
suddenly putting her hand In her pocket, She 








JULIA, LAUGHING, 


added, "I brought this on purpose to show you,” 
producing the ring, 

Humpy took it up, glanced at {t, and his whole 
ap ce underwent an extraordinary change ; 
he trembled all over, like a man who had the 


paley. 

He closed his , opened them again, then 
he leant his Prone ang oy hands, and sat for 
fully five minutes without speaking. 

“Well!” cried Mary at last, “what do you 
make of it?” ‘ 

“Tf it's what I believe,” he answered, In a low 
voice, without raising his head, ‘if it’s what I 
hope, I will make your fortune, but you must 
hold your tongue, and have patience, You are 
Mary Meadows for many a day to come ‘ae 

“Won't you tell me — Won't you 
give me even a clue?” she » feverishly, 
standing up and laying her hand on his shoulder. 

“T cannot give you what I don’t possess !_ [ve 
only my thoughts, and they may come to no’ 
Good-bye,”’ hurriedly holding out his a 
“leave me, there’s five o’clock ; ran, or you'll 
be missed |” 

(To be continued.) 








Tsu wheel and ite various changes and im~- 
provements {s one of the moat interesting of the 
toples of the present day, Just now the possl- 
bilities of the chafnleés wheel are being dis- 
cussed, and the question arises whether 
wheel of the future will be a bevel gear 
chain with which we are so familiar, One 
objections to the chain is that [¢ works loose 
fn so dolog alters the pitch and causes 
creased friction, thereby making the w 
harder. It is claimed that the chainless 
will be entirely free from this objection. 
is also an added advantage, especially 
wheels, in that the sprock 
were very likely to catch the dress, many 
accidents having occurred from this cause. 
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THE SILENCE WAS INTENSE—WHEN MADAME HELOISE PAUSED. 


ORDEAL BY FIRE. 


—10:—= 
CHAPTER VY. 


Wuew Nan grew calmer, and was able to ex- 
amine the contents of that wonderful packet 
more closely, her feeling was no longer of un- 
alloyed satisfaction. or Idonfe as she did 
(In spite of the long years of absence and of her 
sister’s neglect), she read between the lines of her 
incoherent note, and felt that all was not well 
with young Lady Tretusis. 

All Nan’sinterest concentrated on Idonie’s letter, 
the other epistle was from a firm of army agents, 
who briefly informed her that they had been 
requested by one of thelr clients to forward her 
a draft for £20, and the enclosed saloon passage 
in the Calliope; they believed the vessel to be a 
first-rate one, and if they could be of any use to 
Miss Lindsay in the matter of outfit, or so on, 
they were her’s to command. 

Perfectly civil and business-like, but still not 
giving the least clue to the situation, and, In- 
deed, Idonfe’s note hardly gave that, 


“My Dear Ory Nan,— 

"T am Ha 4 miserable, and I long for 
the sight of an old home face, I want you to 
come out to me atonce, I am sending money for 
your outfit and passage, Don’ wait, Nan, send 
your pupils to the d and come to me. A 
Uttle holiday will be good for you; and if you 
a t like eo or he ae ke ap ea you, you 

come home again, m’t point 
Nan, for I have seb my heart upon pl vrei 
** Your loving Sister, 
** Tponrg,” 


Then in a corner wae screwed, In a tiny post- 
ecript: “Do come, I want you badly.” ‘ 

“ere was no meseage from Sir ,» and 
Nan had once declared she would never live on 
his eharity ; but them the case was different now, 
Vor nesrly four years abe iad earned ber own 





living unaided, and to go out to India for a few 
months would be more like paying her sister 
a visit than throwing herself on her brother-in- 
law’s support ; besides, Nan never dreamed but 
what Idonfe had consulted her husband, or how 
could she have sent the money? In all Nan’s 
experience she never met # wife with such a 
lavish command of gold as to be able to spend 
nearly a hundred pounds without first asking her 
husband for {t, 

Helen Lester came in just then and heard the 
wonderful news (not Mra, Andrewe’s visit, Nan 
kept that to herself), Nell read Lady Trefusis’ 
letter, and felt the same vague uneasiness that 
had troubled Nan. 

**She must be in trouble ef some kind, Of 
course you will go to her,’”’ 

"T should like to ; but--—” 

" Go on,” said Nell, “ you know you can trust 
me, Nan. Are you afraid of your brother-in- 
law. Is that it?” 

“Supposing he does not like me, or supposing 
they only expect me to stay three months, how 
am I to pay my way back. Going to Calcutta is 
like burning my boats behind me.” 

“Not quite, dear,” said the journalist, gravely. 
“Tf this letter had come three months ago, when 
you were at the Art Gallery, I should have hesi- 
tated before I advised you to go to Idonie; but 
now it seems to me you give up nothing In leav- 
ing England.” 

Nan winced, yet {t was quite true. 

‘* Don’t look so wretched,” pleaded her friend, 
Tt isn’t like you to look abt the dull side of 
things, let me pub the bright one to you.” 

‘It hasn't got a bright one.” 

"Oh yes, ft has, Idonie wants you. She has 
given you a tangible proof of it. Well, Nan, if 
you only stay three months in Sir Denzil’s house 
don’t you see you will have gained a step, If 
you have to earn your own living sgain you can 
ignore the last four years, and say that you have 
been living with+your sister, Lady Trefusls ; 
middle-class peopl worship a title; and after 





that you'd have no difficulty in becoming a com- 
penion or lady help,” 

* But the passage-money.” 

“Well, dear, your sister can’t turn you out 
into the world unprovided for. If she does not 
keep you with her she must pay your passage 
horhe ; besides Nan,” and the journalist smiled, 
"you forget one contiogency.- You are only 
twenty-four. Why shouldn’t you meet some ore 
more to your taste than poor Mr. Tom, and 
become a matron }” 

‘J shall never marry.” 

“Why,” demanded Nell, ‘‘ don’t look so cross, 
Iam not going to plead Tom's cause, Tell me 
why you think you will never marry, Do you 
sain: you have lost your heart to some impossible 

ero }’ 

“Oh, no, I don’t think I have a heart at all, 
I have never felt the shadow of a preference for 
any man,” 

“Which only proves you will take the disease, 
that men call love, pretty badly when your time 
comes.” 

“Tt never will come.” 

‘*Nonsense! Well, Nan, it is settled that you 
gail In the Calliope on New Year’s Day.” 

"T suppose eo, Nell, don’t think me ungrate- 
ful. When the letter firat came I was delighted, 
but-——~” 

“ But you have had time to work yourself up 
into a state of fright since. Now, Nan, I must 
— to-night; but I don’s mean to leave you 

ere alone. Just put on your best bib and 
tucker, and you shall go too.” 

“I don’b feel like parties,” 

‘*Tt ian’t a party ; at least, there is no hostess 
whom you need talk to. Iam geing to the firet. 
reception of the new clairvoyant, medium, pro- 
phetess, or whatever you like to call her, Madame 
Héloise, I have two tickets, and am to attend 
on behalf of the Novelty Gazette. Jf you don’t 
go the second ticket will be wasted,” 

“J hate such entertainmente, they are all 
rubbish.” 

“That's a point I won't discuss. Madame 
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Héloise hails from America, and was all the rage 
there. She cau send people to sleep, read their 
thoughts, tell their past, and predict their 
fatare, [am told that instead of confining her 
experiments to her own assistants, ehe selects 
‘subjects’ from the general audience, Any way, I 
believe she will be a big succeas, She Js livicg 
now In smaH rooms in Chelsea, but no end of 
people find their way to her abode. Her charge 
ie five shillings for a short Interview, or a guinea 
for a synopsis of your life.” ~ 

* And to-night #”” 

**Oh, to-night is sem{-private. I don’t think 
any one pays for thelr tickets. It’s chiefly a 
aort of gvthering of press people; those likely 
to be able to say a good word for her, you know. 
If she ‘ takes’ in London, I am to interview her 
for the Novelty Gazelte.” 

“ Have you seen her?” : 

“Not yet, Ob, she won't be anything tolook 
at, that sort of parson never is... I expegd she'll 
be big aad bony, with a dead. white face, glib, 
tering black eyes, and .ylge-black hair, that’s a 
fair description of the last, m.Jsaw. She 
was always in Géshabille,.ser body and skirt, 
had a general tendency toparbgompany, and her | 
aalls were dirty; bat she was,a. wonderful 
woman for all that,” ij i. hie 

Helen chattexed on, Hex one deine spato cheer 4 
up her friend and take Nan’s thoughts rom. her 


own affsira, She almesb thought ehe-~had suc- |» + 


ceeded, till, as thepywere,leavicg the.fiat, Nan 
said suddeniy,-- we" > go , 
“Do sou thiok, Melly Madame Hélolse 
emapmetionsd 


would answer me 8 fem 








“As to how lo: in India. 
What, kind of manyyour berjadaw is, end. 
eo on. , Welly Nan, I hardly, > mediums 


don't oftam go into details, bu could do no 
barm to try her.” 
I have put five shilfings ia my pocket.” 

“Oh, you won't want money to-night, All 
her demonstrations are gratie.” 

The email hall engaged by the enterprising 
atranger was not far from Tottenham Court 
Moad, in a very dingy street. Nell, who never 
went auywhere til! the last moment, had run ib 
so close on this occasion that the performance 
had begun, and some of the audience looked at 
the friends disapprovingly as they made their 
way to two front seate, 

The main body of the hall bad been darkened 
artificially, but there was a brilliant light on the 
etags, and on it were two people, the Madame 
and a tall, elderly man, whom it was rumoured 
was her husband, Madame Hélolse did not fa 
the least resemble Nell's fancy portrait. She 
was quite young and very beautifal, only her 
beauty had In it something saddening. She 
seemed a mere girl, but she was thin almost to 
attenuation, and her glorious dark eyes looked 
too large for her face. She was very pale, and 
her white muslin dress enhanced her lack of 
colour. For thereat her attire was tastefal and 
fashiousbie, her dark hair was arranged in the 
jatest style, and her small hands glittered with 
wings. But there was eomething weird and un- 
natural about her, especially about her eyes, 
which seemed not to eee the objects actually be- 
fore her, but to be fixed on space, 

Several experiments in thought-reading were 
the first items on the programme. These were 
‘a‘l successful, and a feeling gained ground 
among the audieuce that Madame Hélolse was at 
deast clever and intelligent. 

‘*T have seen people as good,” said Nell, cri- 
tically ; “ but she fs certainly very clever, What 
ia she going to do next?” 

The gentleman beside Madame next appealed 
to the audience to come on to the platform and 
ask his wife any questions they pleased. All he 
requested was that if her answers proved correct 
they would acknowledge it, 

Madame subsequently described accurately the 
contente of a lad’s pocket ; told a much-admtred 
juvsnile-looking lady that she possessed four 
graodchildren (a shot which struck home), and 
made other conjectures which were admitted to 
be trus, then came a little lull; and, before Nell 
Lester kuew what her friend was doing, Nan hid 
mounted to the stage. 


was young; she was evidently agitated. The 
audience expected a more Interesting revelation 
than had yet fallen to their lot. 

** Madame,” asked the girl, “can you tell us 
the future as well as guess our past ?”’ 

“Try her,” said the medium's husband, He 
spoke English wonderfully fora foreigner. “ It 
i ga a more difficult, but my wife rarely 
aile, 

If he had said “ never,” Nan would have put 
him down as a charlatan ; the “ rarely ” induced 
her to believe in him, 

The medium rose and advanced to Nan; she 
fixed her wonderful eyes on the gir! for a minute 
aad then she said, in a strange, dreamy voice,— 

“ Yours is a strange story. You leave England 
to escape a lover, You face dangers you know 
not of, instead of remaining here to be a rich 
man’s wile.” 

The words were audible all over the hal!, It 
needed only one glance at Nan’s face to tell that 
they were true, Le 

pane. Novena om name pp — se 
programme uced a large crystal globe, whic 
he p on & round tablen He en up a chair 
for his wife,,and directed Nam.to kneel on a stool 
at her feet, her face, hidden in Madame's lap, 
while the,medium looked over her head iato the 
globe. which she was already fingering 

» arranged the tableau, 


having, #0 to 
and began a reverie 
so aofiethat it would not have drowned a yoice 
silence. 


— 






medium’ d Nell Lester had a. wild long- 
Rettronet ey Bn . her Panay 
away.” She: Ma Hélotse 
were a witch, and in consulting her 


some way, associated herself with the powers of 
darkness, 

And then the medium spoke, 

*T see a tiny cell, but it is not a prison ; it is 
furnished like a bedroom, it has a red velvet sofa, 
and there are pretty things about, I see fine 
clothes and jewels. Yow are there.” And she 
laid one hand on Nan’s bowed head, “ You are 
there, alone. 

"IT hear sounds of tumult. The shrieks of 
women aud children, the oaths of men who 
see death staring them in the face, I see the 
emoke—the thick, dark smoke, curling upwards, 
I smell fire, It isa burning ship, and you are 
on board.” 

The silence was intense when Madame paused. 
You might have heard a pin drop, 

“The boats are there ready to be launched, 
It fe the last chance. The Captain’s voice rings 
out, ‘Women and children firebl’ You stand 
there in the frightened crowd who know. that 
only a place in the boats will eave them from 
certain death.” i 

She paused. Another silence, and then a voice 
from the rear of the hall asked, ~ 

‘* And is the lady saved ?” 

“ Aak me not!” replied the medium, “The 
picture has fgded out. I can but tell you the 
scenes I see reflected in the globe, and, this one 
has melted away.” ‘ 

Neon found her voice by an effort, 

“Tell me something more. Shall I live to 
reach India? Shall I be happy there!” 

This time Madame did not look at the globe, 
but answered as one repeating a lesson. 

"You will reach India. You will stay there 
one week, and you will wish with all your heart 
that you had never come,” 


and stood waiting their turns to accost the 
medium, 

Monsieur Deslorges waved his hand to Nan as 
though to intimate to her her audience was over ; 
and faint, trembling with excitement, she re- 
turned to her place next to Nell, . 

Miss Lester was nob often extravagant, but 
when she had half-led, half-supported her friend 
to the door, she rashly hailed a hansom, and told 
the man to drive to the flat. 

“ You'll faint in the street if you attempt to 
walk,” she said, when Nan protested. ‘* You 
look just likes ghost. Oh! Nan, I never, never 





All eyes turned on her. She was pretty; she 


will consult » medium.” 


One or two others of the audience had risen } i 





. Nan's teeth were chattering. 

“ After all,” she began, when were nearly 
home, ‘‘she did not tell me anything eo very 
terrible.” 

** Don’t talk till we are safe in the flat,” com- 
manded Miss Lester. "I feel asif I had a fit of 
as ae af litth th 

ut when after a cosy little eupper the two 
friends sat down by the fire to discuss Madame 
Hélolse they found that her predictions were 
vague, and that the darkened hali, the intense 
hush, the theatrical manner of medium and 
her husband, had contributed to fears quite 
ae much as her words, 

After all she had only vaguely described a fire 
at sea, and declared So wiee bat pe, es the 
passengers in the burning ; buts also 
made the astonishing atatement that the girl 
would only satay a. week in India, and would 
regret that she had ever gone there.” 

“ Tam superstl confessed Nell. ‘ I don’t 
thiok that after this J could go to India ; baton 
of voyages are 
made safely every year,and how very seldom 
one heara. of a Areas “ef 


“y shall ia it, Porn ; “but, Nell, 
we won's temps, egain. It me 
thoroughly and [I know that 
every night till Dae at & 
pect to be woke news the ship ison fire.” 


"“T shall ha peace till I hear you are 
safe sb your. siater's,, ides of your return- 
login a week ig i however objec- 
tionable Sir Denzil.ig, he must have some regard 


for public appearances, and to turn his wife's 
sister out of his house before she had been there 
a week would make him the talk of all his 
friends,” 

_ The nexb few days simply flew. Oaly thoze 
who have left England for a distant country, not 
knowing when—if ever—they msy eee their 
native land again, can understand the conflict 
of fesling which attacked poor Nau. In thoze 
days she seemed to love even the paving-stones 
of London, and though the great metropolis had 
beer a hard stepmother to her, actually refusing 
her the right to earn her bread within ite walls, 
she would rather have stayed there and been 
shop-girl all her days than have started for the 
oe unknown land she vaguely kuoew as 

ndia, ciaiat 2 ary 

“I dread {b more every day,” she told Miss 
Lester...“ Suppose Idonie regrets she sent for 
me | Suppose her husband treats me aga poor 
relation t ; : 

* Piddlesticke!”” asid Nell, "If you are 
going to worry like that you'll be worn to s 
thread proper before you even get to. @alcutta, 
You have Idonie’s letter, and I am-sure she says 
in that that she wante you. As for Sir Derzil, 
I daresay he'll be much nicer than you expect, 
and, at any rate, Nan, he’s bound to be a gent/e- 
man, and no gentleman could be rude or unkind 
to & lady in his own house.” e 

Nan tried totake comfort, but found 1b very 
difficult, By mutual (though unepokes) consent 
neither of the gir's mentioned Madame Héicise, 
and the vision revealed her crystal globe. 
Nell hoped Nan was forget’ that terrible eve- 
ning, for after that night neither of them bai 
spoken of it, 

“ Now,” sald Nell, briakly, when the last morn- 
ing came, “remember, Nan, it is not too late to 
change your mind. Shail T telegraph to Mr. 
Tom that you have repented, and are ready to 
become his bride.” , 

Nan laughed, which was just what the journal- 


A the packing is d Nell b on 
t one,” wenb on, 
cbeerfully, “and my eee bas been sent io 
my new diggings, Whea I start to‘go to the 
goods "The Gorter's daughter ts golog so Way UP 

fi 3 ter yu 
ready for Mre. Benham, who 4s to be here this 
afternoon; Isn’t it strange, Nan. By to-morrow 
she will be settled here as though she had never 
been away, and all trace of you and» me will 


have disappeared,” ; 
*' We have been very happy here.” . 
“Very, I chon’t like my new half 
so well, Now, Nan, you are to to me, 


and tell me just how things. sre, You ean us 
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ms 28 a safety valve, for I know how to hold my 


tongue. 
“Tkrow thab sou have been very, very good 


to me,” 

‘' Piddlesticka! { shall miss you terribly. 
And, Nan, I've been thinking. If you are not 
happy with Lady Trefusis, and want to come 
home, but don’t like to ask her for the passage- 
money, you might come over fn charge of two 
or three children. People can’t keep their little 
ones In India after six or seven, and it’s quite 
customary to pay some one to bring them home 
if the parents can't come themselves.” 

Nan looked a little brighter at that, 

‘I’m afraid, Idonie, will think me very old 
and careworn.” 

“You look years youvger than I do, and 
oeeides, you're sure to pick up on the voyage. I 
predict that whea Sir Denzil eees you he will ask 
if Idonfe has not wads «# mistake, and you are 
her younger sister.” 

“T wish I wasu’t going.” 

* $» do I,” confeesed Nell, ‘‘ but I don’t think 
you and I are strorg enough to work ab 
‘Tom Andrews’ epite, and Nan, dear, you've found 
it sorrowful work to belong to the great army of 
the unemployed, Do take my advice, look on 
this Indian trip as jast a pleasant holiday, and if 
dp does not last so long as I expect, remember it 
will still have tided you over a very difficult 
time,” 

“ You'll come and see me off?” 

“Of coursel will, I mean to confide you to 
the care of the captain, or some motherly lady 
pysenger. You are much too modest, Nan, 
you'd shrink into a corner and let people snub 
you. Now Iehall infurm the captain that you 
are going out on a visit to your sister, Lady 
Tretusia, and that she or Sir Denzil] will meet 
you in Calcutta. I aseure you the mention of 
the title will be most effectual” 


But it happened that Miss Lester was able to 


go “one better ” for her friend, The first people. 


ehe saw on board the Calliope were a distiaguished 
author and his wife. The distinguished author 
had known Miss Lester from a child, he and Mrs. 
Allardice honoured her brave uphill fight, and 
had shown her many a kindness, When she con- 
fided to them a brief outline of Nan’s story, 
they were quite disposed to show the lonely 
little traveller every attention. 

“We are only going to Calcutta, and back for 
the sake of the voyage, but it will be a great 
pleasure to us to look after Miss Lindsay,” said 
Mrs, Allardice, and as she and her husband 
eeemed to have taken quite a fancy to her pretty 
Nan, Nell felt relieved. 

She found that the vetsel not being at all, full, 
Nan would have a cabin to herself, and as there 
was half an hour etill before the warning bell 
sounded, Miss Lester said she should like to go 
and see it, When she had shut the door on her- 
selfand her friend she took Nan’s hand in hers 
and squeezed {t affectionately, 

“Dear, Tam eo'glad, I wouldn't say a word 
ta you till Thad seen the cabin, Now you see 
that woman was utterly wrong, the sofa is not 
red velveb; ifshe was wrong in one thing she 
would be in all.” 

“ And the cabin Is not very small,” said Nan ; 
“perhaps after all, Nell, it was just a mere 
chance that she guessed I was to take a 
voyage, aud the reat was all pure imagination.” 

“Any way,” said Nel, practically, “she fs 
quite oub of it, Now, Nan, promise me you 
won't lie awake at night fancying the ship is on 
firs.” 

Nan gave the required promiee, her spirits had 
riven perceptibly, aud she could even smile when 
she said good bye to Nell. 

The las glimpse Misa Lester had of her friend 
was ab the side of the vessel waving her 
pocket handkerchief in adieu. Mr. and Mrs. 
A'lardice were close to ber, and Nell felt quite 
sure they would remember their promise aud be 
good to the lonely little traveller, 

But how she missed Nan on those first days of 
the New Year. Her friend’s loss had made a 
blank in her home life which even hard work and 
gradual succees could not fill, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Sis Danzi Trervsis had relations ia Eagland 
though he seldom spoke of them to his wife, His 
mother was hale and hearty ¢tiil, ehe live? in 
the dower house with an unmarried daughter. 
The second eon, Archie, was rector of the parish, 
and had given hostages to fortune in the shape of 
a wife acd olive branches. 

Another son was a barrister in London; so take 
it altogether, Sir Denzil could not complain of 
dearth of kindred, but he had been abroad so 
many years that he hardly counted as one of 
themselves to the others. His mother loved him 
dearly, and was proud to speak of my son, the 
judge,” bub to his sisters he was almoat a stranger, 
while both the rector and the barrister felt they 
had very little in common with Denzil. 

He was not only the eldeat son, he was the 
wealthy one. The Trefusls property was strictly 
entailed, besides, it had come to Sir Hugh so 
late in life that be had had no time to save a 
provision out of It for his younger children. 
Archie snd Douglas had not a sixpence but what 
they earned; their elaters were portionless, and 
Lady Mary Trefusis herself (though an Earl's 
daughter), had only the five hundred a year 
with which her husband had charged the estate 
for her benefit, so that, as Mre, Mandeville, the 
married daughter once observed, Denzil was the 
only rich member of the family, 

Lady Mary rejoiced when she heard of his 
marriage. It had struck her on his last visit to 
Eogland that Denzil was growing hard. She 
wrote a very kindly welcome to the young wife ; 
but Idonle never answered her letter, and so the 
correspondence was not continued, 

The family place was io Essex, as far north as 
it could be to remain in that county at all, Sir 
Denzil had made his mother the offer of remain- 
ing at the Hall, but as he quite forgot to offer her 
also av increased income, she was forced to decline, 
and removed to the pretty old-fashioned dower 
house in the village known as River View, which 
straightway became a favourite gathering-place 
for her sons and daughters, while the grand- 
children thought no plece could be so delightful 
as her large, rambling garden. 

Winter was nob nearly over. February was 
proving true to his Hast Anglian name of 
‘February fill tue and Lady Mary sat at her 
writiog-table with & very perplexed face and 
several puckers in the broad white brow, which 
was crowned with soft, silvery hair; for though 
only sixty-five Lady Mary looked quite an old 
lady, and would have scorned any device for pro- 
longing her youth, 

A large fire burnt in the old-fashioned grate, 
and there was some knitting on a little gipsy 
table not far from it, but Lady Mary was not 
inclined to work this morning. She had a letter 
which required an answer, and how to write 
that answer troubled her. 

The rector came in unannounced. At thirty- 


| five Archie Trefusis looked wonderfully yourg for 


his age. No one would have gueseed how few 
years divided him from his stately elder brother. 

‘What's the matter, mother, you look 
bothered ?” ° 

* Aad I feel so,” replied Lady Mary. ‘If you 
are not ina hurry Archie, sit dowa and I'll teil 
you all about it.’ 

“Tm in no hurry, mother, I hope there's not 
bad news of Denzil. I heard the Indian mail 
was in.” 

‘*There’s news. I don’t know if you'll call ib 
bad. I seems he’s in trouble about his wife; 
he wants to send her home.” 

‘He has mentioned her very little in his last 
letters, or indeed since the boy’s desth,” said the 
rector, vt began to fear fb was not a heppy 
m hy . 

"J begin to fear so,now. He writes that 
Idonte seemed so lonely he sent for Alice Grant 
on & long visit, but that his wife took a positive 
dislike to her, and actually left her home and 
refuted to return till Alice had gone.” 

Mr. Trefusls smiled. 

“Well, mother, [ saw Alice Gramt five years 





ago, and I am quite sure I couldn't stand her on 


odious girl she had ever met, so I can’t condemn 
Idonie.” ‘ 
" But to leave her home,” and gentle Lady 
rade looked horrified, ‘could anything excuze 
thas.” ’ 

* Well,” said Archie, pleasantly, “I believe 
in India it is extremely diiticuls to. gst rid of 
guests who like their quarters. Possfbly ib 
occurred to Lady Trefusie that if ske left home 
Alice could not remain alone with Denzil, and so 
it was the best way-ef being free of her. But I 
don’t think Denzil ought to write against his 
wife seeing we are strangers to her.” 

“He doesn’t, I think you had better read bis 
letter, Archie. I must auswer it before the post 
goes out, acd T can’t decide what to say.” 

It was a long letter, and probably the most 
conficectial one Derztl Trefusis bad written for 
years. Ib was penned after the terror and 
anxiety of Idonie’s ilicess, when the doctor had 
ab last pronounced her out of danger, aad 
declared that with.care and good rureibg the 
would soon be her old eelf. Perhsps in the 
revulsion of thankfulness Denzii’s reserve had 
broken down, and he had felt relicf in pouring 
out hia story. 

He ecreened Alice Grant chivalrously from all 
blame-——which was rather a pity, ag naturally it 
made his mother think hardly of Idonie—but 
said her visit had been a miserable failure, aud 
that his wife had actually gone to her uncle's 
house, because she objected to his cousin. 

Anived at Culonel Vivian's she bad had a long 
end serious illness, but she was now convalescent 
and he had to make plans for the future, Tho 
doctor assured him that Idonie must not remain 
in India, she could nob stand a longer realdence 
there without severe injury to her health, [6 
was impossible fer him to leave his post before 
the following October. Under these circum- 
stances he th.ught of sending his wife t» 
England as soon as she was sble to travel and 
he wanted his mother elther to receive Idozia 
asa visitor, or elze to go to Trefusis Hall, and 
remain there with his wife until he could return 
to England. 

He owned he had not yet spoken to Idonle 
on the subject, She was so weak that the 
doctor feared the excitement of discueafon or 
of long expectation. He thought, fn all proba- 
bility, he should send her by the first steamer 
after he had obtained her consent to the voysge. 
He would cable the name of the vessel, and he 
hoped either Archie or Douglas would go to meet 
his wife aud escort her cither to ‘'refusis Hall or 
River View, according to his mother’s decision. 
He enclosed a draft for three hundred pounds, 
and he begged Lady Mary’s kindness for his wife, 
whom he spoke of with euch affection as con- 
vinced the rector that if the marriage had proved 
unhappy, love at least had not been wanting on 
his brother’s side. 

“This is February. She can hardly be here 
for another month. ‘You will have plenty of 
time for preparation,” 

‘I don’t want to make preparations, If she 
comes here she must take us as weare, Nothing 
will induce me to go back to the Hal!. Suppose 
Idonie took a dislike to me, a2 she did to Alice 
Grant, she might be thinkiry of some expedient 
to get rid of me.” 

Archie laughed, 

* You are very hard on her, mother.” 

“IT am not, You know, Archie, how I felt, 
leaving the Hall, Why should I go back to is 
for s few weeks to be turned out again ?” 

"Then the matter Is simple. Have Idonie 
here?” 

**But I don't want her here, Archie,” conx- 
ingly. ‘‘ Couldn't you and Nora take her in?” 

“ My dear mother! If the Rectory were built 
of india-rubber, so that it could be stretched for 
the occasion, we should be delighted ; bat think 
what a crowded house it is, what quiet would 
there be for.enyone in delicate health, and would 
it be kind to take a childless mother to a houre 
full of litt’e folks, two of them exactly the age 
of the babies she lost ?"” 

“Then I suppose she must come here,” Lady 
Mary replied ; ‘‘ bu I know we shall nob get on.” 

“Ob, yes, you will, you get on with everyone, 





a long visit, and my Nora sak abe was the most 


mother ; aaa, besides, she is Dexail’s wife,” 
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** And hasn’t made bim happy.” 

“That may be only our fancy. Now, mother, 
confess you are longing to see Idonie, and that 
there is nothing you and Hilda will enjoy more 
than petting her.” 

“ She is only twenty-three,”’ sald Lady Mary, 
{in a gentler tone, ‘and since her marriage she has 
lost father and mother, besides two brothers and 
her own little ones, Perhaps wecan't expect her 
to be very cheerful, Archie.” . 

“And Alice Grant would act like a sort of 
perpetual blister on me,” put ia the Rector. 
‘*Well, I shall tell Nora Lady Trefusis will be 
here soon, and she must come and help you make 
ready.” 

Lady Mary’s doubts once conquered she 
allowed herself to enjoy the bustle of prepara- 
tions. Hilda, the daughter who lived with her, 
was thirty-nine, grave and thoughtful, but kind 
and good to the core. Bub for leaving her 
mother alone Miss Trufusis would have become 
& hospital nurse, As it wae she had a year's 
training before her father’s death, and now she 
wae quite a ministering angel to her family and 
frlends in times of illness. 

“Jf Idonie does not get strong with your 
mother’s petting and Hilda’s nursing her case 
must be hopeless,” said pretty Mrs. Trefusis 
to her husband, ‘Do you know, Archie, I am 
getting so curious to see her, it’s wonderful how 
very little we kaow about her.” 

"You eee, Denzil was never a communicative 
fellow, his letters sre just chronfcles of bare 
facts, and you know we have never seen him 
aince the marrisge,” 

** Avd she hae never written.” 

“No, she left the mother’s letter of welcome 
unanswered ; but she was a mere child in those 
days, and it does want some course to write to 
relations you have never seen, An old chum of 
Denzil's (he’s dead now) told me Idonfe was the 
loveliest creature he had ever seen, but grief and 
ill-health may have impaired her beauty.” 

" And she fs very rich.” 

‘Not except as Doenzil’s wife, She was por- 
tionleas,”’ 

"Taen she won't look down on me! But 
what an important person she has been in 
India.” 

‘A baronet’s wife, with twenty thousand a- 
year, and her husband an {mportant judge, herself 
a beauty and belle of the neighbourhood, It’s 
enough to turn her head.” 

**Y never knew. Trefusis was worth all that.’’ 

“Tt ien’t, but Denzil has a large official salary, 
and a godfather left him a cool hundred thou- 
sand, He never spent much till he married, so 
if Teay he has twenty thousand a-year ] am 
well within the figure.” 

‘And I don’t believe he is a bit happier than 
we are.” 

“With six hundred| I doubt if he fs as 
happy. I have no fear of your grudging Idonfe 
her wealth, Nora, You andI are too happy.” 

Two very pretty rooms were prepared at 
River View for Lady T'refusle. Lady Mary felt 
her daughter-in-law would be sure to bring a 
maid, and dreaded the latter almost as much as 
Idonie, All the Trefusly’ friends and acquaint- 
ances heard of the expected arriva), and there 
was general rejoicing that before the end of tie 
year Sir Devzil himself would be at home, and 
Trefusis Hall alive again after its long sleep. 

Mrs, Mandeville came home—they all called | 
Trefusis home—for a week end, just to discuss 
the great event, 

“Tam eure we shall be foud of Idonfe,” ‘she 
sald, kindly, ‘‘and perhaps when she is stronge: 
there will be another baby. It must be hard 
on you, Archie, to ke in such an equivocal posi- 
tion.” 

*‘I don’t feel the hacdship,” he said, smiling. 
“T never expected to be Denzii’s heir, and I 
hope with all my heart he and Idenie will have 
half-a-dozen boys and girls of their own. I can 
assure you | have never counted on Trefusis 
coming to me or to my little Ronald either.” 

Ronald Trefusis was seven, a beautifal boy, 
and the darling of the whole family. Only his 
mother knew how hard she had found it since 





the death of Idonie’s last baby to prevent people 


telling Ronald he ht ene day be master of 
TTrefusls, ” y 


re 
“IT am going to meet Idonie,’ said the Rector, 
cheerfully, “unless the steamer arrives late on 
a S vturday, in which case Douglas must replace 
me. U7 


‘* But you don’t know that she has sailed yet.” 

“Oh yes, we do. Denzil cabled a week ago 
just the name of the vessel; ib was the 
Ata’anta,” 

WE mean that Lady Trefusis sailed a week 
ago t” 

“No. He waited to cable till he felt sure 
mother had had his Istter, His wire only said, 
“Satled in Atalanta ; letter by same to explain.” 

“And as the letters come overland from 
Brindisi, you will get the letver long before you 
must start to meet the ehip. I can’t see quite 
what there is to explain.” 

“ Well, we shall know soon, The ship is due 
at Brindisi next week.” 

Bat though Mr. Trefuais examined the papers 
every day, he found uo mention of the arrival 
of the Atalanta at Brindisi. He grew gradually 
more and more uueasy, and at last he went up 
to London, and unknown to his mother called at 
the ¢ffices of the steamship com ° 

He met with little satisfaction. The Alalanta 
bad not been heard of. “She ovght to have 
reached Brindisi ten daya before, She had not 
called at the port she was due at next before 
Brindisi, She was, in fact, overdue even in 
London. There was no doubt there was grave 
cause for anxiety, and yet it might be that she 
was only elightly disabled, and had had to put fn 
somewhere to refit. They would communicate 
with Mr, Trefusis as soon as they had any news 
of the missing ship.” 

Daya passed, until it was Imposeible to keep 
the truth from Lady Mary. She took it very 
much to heart, saying more than once it eeemed 
like a judgment on her for her unwillingness to 
receive poor Idonie, She grew quite pale and 
careworn, and anxiety about her made her chil- 
dren wish more than ever that news of the 
malasing ship would arrive. 

It came at last In a letter sent by private 
messenger from the London cfiice, 

They had received a telegram from Brindisi, 
a homeward-bound steamer putting In there 
reported they had two men of the Aéalanta 
crew on board, These were picked up in mid- 
ocean from an open boat. 

They declared that a fire broke out on board 
the steamer, and that the captain ordered the 
boats to be got ready, and despatched the women 
and children firet with only enough men to 
navigate the craft. Four saflors bad manned the 
laat boat, two were washed overboard the next 
day, and the passengers succumbed to the hard- 
ships and privations. The survivors who lived 
to be picked up declared they saw the Adalanta 
blown up. They were at s safe distance, but 
the report of the explos!on when the fire reached 
the hold, where some powder was, was so loud 
they could hear it perfectly. They believed that 
the other boat had every chance of reaching- 
some port, or meeting some steamer that would 
take the passengers on board. The two sailors 
would be in London in a week, and might be 
able to etate definitely whether Lady Trefusis was 
in either of the boats. If she remained on the 
ship there could be no doubt she had perished. 


(To be continued.) 








By the Bertillon system of identifying crimi- 
nals employed in France, the length and width 
of the head are taken, also the length and width 
of the left, middle, and little fingers, the length 
of the left foot, of the left forearm, of the right 
ear, the height of the figure, the measurement 
of the outstretched arms and of the trunk when 
seated. It is enid that no instance of all these 
measurements coinciding ia two persons has ever 
been known, 
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IF I BUT KNEW. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER VII. 


LitrLe dreaming of the purport of the story 
Rhoda had to teil, Kenward Monk drew 
For a moment Rhoda's great sombre eyes 
into hie as though she would read his very 

‘* Tell me over again that you will forgive me 
no matter what it is that I have to,tell you,” 

‘* T have already given you that promise over 
and over again,” he declared, ‘‘ Surely you don’t 
want me to take an oath to that effect? ’ 

‘* Nob if your solemn promise Is strong enough 
to bind you,” 

“ You forget that you are wasting time, Rhoda,” 
he said, good-humouredly. vi 

“ Ib will nob take me long to tell my sad little 
story,” she answered, with a half sob ; ** and, ob, 
what a world of comfort it wiil be for me to know 
that you will care for me no matter what the 
world may think, Wheiryou hear my s you 
will understand the great temptation, will 
noi judge me too cruelly, 

* To begin with, my mother and I lived with s 
very wealthy family in Summerville. My mother 
was housekeeper, and I—well, I had no regular 
position there, until, owing to the m salary 
they paid my mother, I was compe to learn 
telegraphy, and found a position at the station, 
To gain my mother’s consent to do this was 
extremely. . 

‘** They will not be pleased, Rhoda,’ she said, 
piteously. 

orl t do the Stantons care for you or me?’ 
I answered, bitterly. ‘Qaly to make you toil 


year in and year out, for a pittance so meagre . 


that ib scarcely keeps body and soul — yy 

*** But they allow me to keep you with me, my 
dear child. That is everything to a mother who 
is poor,’ she sighed. 

*** Tam not a child any longer,’ I cried, ‘Iam 
quite sixteen, I must be making mouey now, if 
ever, to help you!’ 

** Bat what can you do?’ she asked, 

“When I told her my plans she looked at me 
dubiously. ‘ 

“* Surely Mrs. Stanton would not object,’ I 
sent Bat she did objech, urprise she fi 

* But si obj ‘o my & ew 
into « terrible pio gee I summoned courage 
enough to go to the morning-room the next day 
and asked to # to her, 

“TI unfolded to the cold, proud woman my 
plans to make a living. She did not wait to hear 
me through, but flew Into such a passion of rage 
that I drew back in terror. 

‘J have different plans for you entirely, Rhoda 
Cairn,’ she said. ‘Go to your mother, I told 
her my plans scarcely half-an-hourago, She will 
unfold them to you. Mind, they must be carried 
out by you, or your mother and you will suffer. 
Your father owed us a sum of money before he 
died, and during the past years your mother bas 
worked to pay us off. Over one half yet remains 
to be paid, Your mother’s name is signed to 
your father’s notes of indebtedness, andshe is 
responsible for them, If I pressed for payment 
and she could not pay, she could be thrown into 
a debtors’ prison,’ 

“I sobbed aloud in my terror: ‘Oh, Mre. 
Stanton, if this indeed be true, there Is more need 
than ever for me to earn money to pay off my 
mother’s debts.’ 

*¢ There is another way in which you can psy 
them off,’ she answered. 

“* Ob, how?’ I cried, falling on my knees and 
clasping my hands. 

The answer came like a crash of thunder from 
a clear sky, 

“* By marrylog my nephew,’ she sald, harshly. 

“ T sprang to my feet in terror. , Marry anyone! 
I, who was only a child ! ‘et 

“* My mother would not consent to anything 
like that, even: j 

“*She will be forced to consent!’ was the 
harsh reply. ‘My nephew will be here in & 
week 


“I found my mother walking her room, wring- 
ing her hands and tearing her hair, Her excite 
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mond was ¥o great that for a moment_I was 


rifed. 
veri « Has she told you all, Rhoda?’ she asked, in 


terror. 
‘'¢ Yes, mother,’ I answered. 
“* And did she tell you what this nephew of 
here was like?’ 
“<No,’ I replied, greatly puzzled by her 


ner, 
or ghe shuddered as with a terrible chill. 

‘*‘ Listen, Rhoda,’ she said, in astrained, awful 
votes: ' Her nephew is such a horrid. creature, 
that to be hated he needs but to be seen. Hels 
a buschback—and—an idiot—has a touch of 
insanity about him, Except the first few years 
of his life, he has been confined in an asylum, 
This nephew hasa bachelor uncle, who has declared 


his Intention to°make the young man. his heir if | 


he marries when he is twenty-one, Otherwise 
the great fortune goes to another branch of the 
family. They would make a victim of you, wreck 
your beautiful youog life for their own ambitious 
alms. Ib will be six months before he is of age. 
But the marriage shall never be, my darling. 
Your y life shal! never be sacrificed by these 
inhuman Shylocks. When the hour comes, we 
will die together.’ 

‘| begged Mrs, Stanton to let me think the 
matter over,” went on Rhoda, ‘‘ until it was time 
for her nephew to come to her home, and to let 
me earn & little money in the meantime at the 
telegraph office ia the station, as soon as I became 
proficient. She did not wish to thwart me, and 
very gru consented. I cannot tell you of 
the days and weeks that passed after that. No 
girl in the whole world was as lonely and desolate 


allowed to go or come except 
The attic room I shared with my mother 
dismal enough. The summer sun shone fiercely 
intoft, and the rain leaked in through the 

The wind sobbed drearily through it, 

uncanny sounds when the dead leaves rus 
against the windows. In winter the snow drifted 
{nto it through the crevices, It was diema}, but 
my mother dared not complain. 

“ The fine in the village deigned not to notice 
me, and I shrank from them, for they made me 
feol that it was almost a crime to be ooly a house- 
keeper's ter. I worked very earnestly, and, 
to my great joy, when the telegraph operator was 
called upon to fill another position, I was given 


hia piace, 

“ One day my mother met me with a white, 
awtul face, 

“« Mrs, Sbanton’s nephew has arrived with a 
valet !' she cried, under her breath. 

“* Bub the siz months are not up, mother,’ I 
we f wants a fortnight a that poo 

“* He come to » un ou e your 
declalon’ tay 7 y 

_“ The servants were all very reticent that night 
about the new-comer., For three days he re- 
mained in his room, and they heard the sound of 
laughter, mingled with words of admonition in 
the voice of the man who had accompanied him. 

“One day, in hurzying to my work a little 
eariler than was my wont, cutting through a path 
{a the gerden that was seldom used, I saw a sight 
tost J shall never tb while life laste. 

“TI had paused to look at the budding lilace, 
though I dared not break off even the smallest 
sen, 

“ There, standing directly in my path, were two 
men—one in the garb of an attendant, and the 
other—oh | how shall I picture him. His body 
Was small and shrunken, seeming bardly able to 
bear the broad, misshapen shoulders, He 
appeared to have no neck. Oa his shouldera was 
se) 6 massive head, with a face so ferocious that 
for » moment I stood rooted to the spot and 
gazed spell-bound at it and the shaggy hair cover- 
ing the big head. His eyes were glaring, like 
those of a hungry animal, and his fang. like teeth 


When the attendant succeeded in taking It by 
main force from the talon-like fingers of the 
dwarf, the misshapen thing, which hardly bore 
resemblance to a human being, sprang upon his 
companion with the fury of « tiger. 

“Almost fainting with terror, I fled from the 
spot, 

“And this was the being that Mrs, Stanton 
had decided I was to marry in order to save the 
family fortune. 

"Oh, Heaven! the horror of it, Death a 
thousand times over would have been preferable 


to that, 

“ How could I stand at the altar and promise 
to obey a creature the very sight of whom filled 
me with disgust and terror ! 

“T fled through the village, not daring to look 
behind - re never stopping until I reached the 

ph office, 

**Tt was little wonder that I made strange mis- 
takes during the hour that followed. 

"It was during this time that Mrs. Cairn 
ro up to the window and called for a 

k. 


* Although her name was the same as mine, 
yet we were in no way related to each other, 
They were wealthy psople, I had heard, and were 
summering in the village. 

“ Without waiting to see the message sent, the 
lady hurried out of the offics. A greatsigh broke 
from my lips as I noted the well-filled purse 
that she carried, the magnificent diamonds she 
wore on her hands, and which swung sparkling 
from her ears, Any one of the gems she wore 
would have been a fortune to a poor girl like 


me. 

* As she crossed the railway track in the direc- 
tion of the post offics, she must have seen the 
train bearing down upon her from around the 
curve of the road, 

“However, she fainted away from fright, and 
lay directly on the track. I had seen it all from 
my window, and I sprang to her rescue and 
dragged her by main force from the track just in 
time to save her from destruction, as the ponder- 
ous locomotive just then thundered by. Mrs, 
Cairn’s gratitude was great whet she recovered 
consciousness, 


* *How shall I ever reward you, my good 
girl?” she cried. 

'T peed no reward,’ I answered. ‘I would 
have done that for any one !' 

“You must be rewarded,’ she declared. ‘My 
husband {s coming from—— to-night, and he will 

upon doing handsomely by you.” 

*'T was living at home with my poor old mother, 
and when I went home that evening and told her 
the story, she wept like a child. 

“* You did a noble action, Rhoda,’ she sald ; 
adding slowly, ‘The Cairne are very rich, I 
should not be surprised if they made you a hand- 
some present. I once knew a gentleman who 
gave a lad twenty pounds for saving his son 
from drowning. Perhaps they may do as well by 

‘ou,’ 


“You see, we were very poor-—mother and I— 
and twenty pounds seemed a great deal to 


us. 
“** How much good we could do with that sum,’ 
my mother said. ‘ We could get alittle ahead in 
our rent, and spare enough out of {t to get a new 
dress for you.” 
“TI clasped my hands A new dress! Ob, 
surely it would be madness to hope for such a 


i. 

* That evening Mrs. Cairn sent for me to come 
to the grand cottage where she was stopping. 
Her husband, a very deaf old gentleman, sat at 
the window as I entered, They both thanked me 
in the most eager and grateful fashion. - 

‘** We have been thinking the matter over,’ 
said Mrs. Cairn, ‘and I havé come to the con- 
clusion that I will do something handsome for 
you—give you a pleasure such as you have never 
experienced in your young life,’ ” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘Mrs, Carmen paused and looked smiling at 
me for 8 moment cr two. 





protruded through his lips. 
They were wrangling over a bottle, 


**'So great is the treat I have io store for you 





that you will never forget it. But Mr. Cairn 
and I disagree slightly as to what it shall be. 
We now lay the~proposition before you. Which 
would you prefer—have one hundred pounds in 
cash, or be taken to Brighton for a season, have 
lovely dresses, and stop at a great hotel, under 
my protection, and have as fine a time as any 
young girl at the seaside} ’ 

“TI cried aloud in the exuberance of my joy. 
I had read of the lives of other young girls at the 
seaside and this opportunity seemed like the open- 
ing out of a fairy land to me, You wil! not blame 
me, Kenward ; I was young and romantic. I had 
never seen snything of life or its pleasures. A 
season at Brighton! The very thought of it 
fairly took away my breath. 

** Oh, I will go to Brighton!” Icrfed. ‘Then 
the great dream of my life will be realised.’ 

“*My husband thought you would prefer the 
money, but I knew that you would prefer the 
pleasure,’ 

** Half wild with joy, I went home and told 
my mother the wonderful news. She shook her 
head sadly, 

‘* We are so poor you should have chozen the 
money, Rhoda,’ she sobbed. ‘Such a great gift 
is offered you but once fn a life time.’ 

‘** But, mother,’ I cried, ‘ think of boarding at 
a grand hotel and doing nothing for two or three 
months! There will be no getting up in the 
morning, no hurrying to the telegraph « fice, with 
two slices of bread and butter and 9 piece of cold 
meat in my pocket for luncheon, no worrying 
through the day, seeing the old goods trains 
rolling past the window, and all that sort of 
thing. And then my walking back over the 
dusty road at night, too disheartened to look up, 
with the everlasting tick, tick, tick | of the tele- 
graph instrument in my ears. [am so young, 
and we are so poor, do not ecold me for wanting 
to enjoy life just for once, if only a few short 
weeks, Then I will be content to spend all the 
remainder of my life drudging away in the tele- 
graph office, for I could not marry that misshapen 
monster, Mrs, Stanton’s nephew! ’ 

“* Bat what does Mra, Cairn want you to do 
for her, Rhoda! Are you to be her maid ?’ 

**Oh, no, mother!’ I cried, with a hysterical 
laugh. ‘Iam to bea real lady, wear fine clothes, 
and eft under the porch readirg novels, or pro- 
menade on the sea-shore, from the time I get up 
in the morning tii] I retire at night. I shall have 

in-money too, they say, and that I will send 
me to you. So everything will go on with you 
while I am away as it did while I was here.’ 

“We had never been parted from each other, 
ey and I, and oh! it wrung her heart to say 
‘ es,’ 

“ But after much pleading on my part she con- 
sented to let me go. She made one proviso, how- 
ever, and that was—I was not to fall in love with 
anyone whom I might meet. 

“* That is not likely,’ I enawered, with a gay 
laugh, But she shook ber head, wondering if Mrs. 
Stanton would allow me to go. To our intense 
surprie, however, she consented readily, being 
oe glad to get me out of the hours for a few 
wee 


“ Oh, I cannot tell you of my delight when I 
sw the wonderful dresses that Mrs, Cairn pur- 
chased for me, saying that they were all my own 
forever after. She took me to Brighton with ber, 
As my name was the same as theire, everyone 
took it for granted that I was a niece of theirs, 
instead of their protégée for a few short weeke, a 
report which the Cairns did nob trouble them- 
eelves to contradict. 

“Tn my cup of joy there were times when I 
tasted lees which were most bitter. I wanted to 
be a lady,” sobbed the girl, drooping her head, 
until it rested on her hands; “ but I never 
dreamed that one must pay a penalty for folly. 
The young girls with whom I was brovght in con- 
tact at Grand Hotel, although they were 
friends, nay, companions of mine, always felt that 
there was eomething about me which they could 
not understand, : 

“T was with them, yet, somehow, not of their 
world. I could not understand their pleasures, 
their lives. I was in constant terror lest they 
should find out my terrible secret. Taere was 
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scarcely an hour but that I was making some 
dreadful mistake. 

* I knew nothing of wusic, the fine arts, French, 
literature, or any of the accomplishments, and 
they seemed to realise my defecta and to commence 
to wonder ab them. 

“Oblit was torture enough for a life-time, 
Kenward, and many a time, in the solitudeof my 
own room, I cried out to Heaven that I was sorry 
I had ever left the little telegraph office, to be a 
lady for a few short weeks, only to return to the 
routine of toil agaln when the fleeting summer 
days were over, But when I saw youl could not 
help loving you, Kenward. Now you know why 
the Cairns will not search for me, 

** They will be eurprieed at firet when I donot 
return, and others will be more eurprised whea 
they make the announcement that I am nothing 
to them. The wealthy heiresses will be shocked 
that they ever associated with me, and after the 
usual nine daye’ wonder, the matter will dis out 
of thelr thoughts. But,oh! I shall never want 
to be a lady again, Kenward—never again 1” 

She had told ber story hastily, impetuonsly, 
not daripg to look into her lover’s face until she 
had concluded. Then she raised her great dark 
eyes slowly. Bat what she eaw in her husbdand’s 
face made her cry out in terror, 

“Oh, Kenward! Kenward! what {fs the 
matter 1” she cried, in alarm. 

He sat before her as though he were petrified. 
The glassy, horrified stare in hie eyes cut to her 
heart like the thrust of a sword, 

"TI married you for love. You have helped me 
to escape Mra. Stanton’s dreaded nephew,’ she 
faltered, 

By a wonderful effort he found his voice, 

“Not the heiress of the Cairn’s! ” he cried, 


hoarsely, as though be was unable to realise the. 


truth. 

** You do not love me the less for what I have 
done, do you?” she, cried, catching her breath 
with as sharp sob, 

Before he could find words to answer, break- 
fast was announced, 

* Go in and eat your breakfast, Rhoda,” he sald. 
‘YT have some important matters which I must 
attend to that will keep me busy for ihe next 
hour to come, Don’t wait for me. After you 
have finished your breakfast they will show you 
toa room which I have already secured for you. 
Lie down and rest until you hearfrom me. You 
will need all your strength to meet that which 
ia before you.” And his brows darkened omi- 
nousely. 

"But you, Kenward?” che eald, anziously. 
“ Surely you must be very hungry, my dearest 
husband,” the girl-bride, answered, fondly. ©” 

* Teould not eat a mouthful to save my life |" 
he exclaimed, almost savagely. He fairly hurried 
her along to the dining-rcom, and past the polite 
waiter, who was bowing the way obsequiou:ly. 

“ You will not be gone long, Kenward, dear ?”’ 
she cried, clinging to him loving)y. 

He answered her in @ monosyliable which she 
could not quite catch, The next moment he was 
gone, and she was left alone with her conflicting 
thoughts. 

She was young, and youth has an appetite all ite 
own, She was very tired with all she had gone 
through the last few houre, and the appetieing 
breakfast epread before her caused her to forget 
everything clee, 

Like all young, bealtby girle, abe eat heartily ; 
then ehe rose from the table and re-entered the 
little sitting-room to wait for the coming of 
Kenward to ask him to eend a telegram to her 
mother, 

‘* Shall I show you to your room, miss }” asked 
the waiter. 

‘' No,” she anewered, “I will walt here,” 

‘* Then here la @ letter which has just been 
handed me to give to you.” 

She opened it, and feund that It was from 
Keuward. 

For one moment Rhoda Cairn looked with an 
expression of puzzled wonder at the letter which 
the hotel waiter had handed her. 

It was fn Kenward’s handwriting ; she saw that 
at once, 

What could he write to ber about, when he had 
been away from her ecarcely an hour? He pro- 





bably wished toremind her to be tuve to be ready 
when he arrived. 

“ How he loves me!" she murmured, a pink 
flush stealing into the dimpled cheeks. “ What 
® happy gir! I ought to be that my lover loves ma 
so well!” 

The waiter had gone back to attend to his duty, 
She taw that she was all alone, and with a quick 
action she raleed the envelope to her lips with her 
little white hands and kissed it—ay, kissed passion- 
ately the sword which was te slay ber the next 
moment, 

She would not go to the room which they were 
preparing for her, preferring the early morning 
sunlight in the white and gold room. 

Seating herself fn a cosy arm-chair close by 
the open window, Rhoda Cairn opened the letter 
ae was to be her death-warrant, and read as 
follows : 


" Rhoda, I suppose the contents of thie note 
will give you something of a shock ; but it is best 
to know the truth now than later on, I shall 
come to the point at once, that you may not be 
kept in suspense, 

‘* The truth is, Rhoda, that your confession has 
knocked all our little plans on the head. To 
write plainly, when T thoughtlesely married you 
it was uoder the impression thet you were the 
niece of the Cuirns—their future heirese. I have 
not told you much about myself in the past, bat 
I am obliged to do so now. 

**T am not at all a rich fellow. Iam worki 
along as best I can, living on what people ca 
wite—andexpectations, which make mea veritable 
slave to the whims of a capricious old aunt and 
unele, 

*' They have decided that I must marry a girl 
who has money. I should not dare to present a 
portionless bride to them. In such 4 case all my 
future prospects would be ruined. I must add 
that I have a still greater surprise for you. Oa 
leaving you I purchased this morning’s paper, 
and the firetitem tha met my eye was the abscond- 
ing of the man who performed the ceremony for 
us last night, It appears that he was turned out 
of office some twodays before, impeached, as it 
were, for embezzling money. 

‘* All power was taken from him to actin the 
capacity of registrar, Thus the ceremony which 
we thought made us one isnot binding. You are 
free asnir. No one will be any the wiser, and you 
are uone the worse for our little escapade— 
romance—-call ft what you wil!, 

"A little affair in the life of a telegraph 
operator will not set the heart of the great world 
throbbing with excitement, Iam sorry affairs 
have turned out this way: for, upon my word, 
{ could have liked you. There is but one thing 
to do under the circumstances: that is, to part 
company. I advise you to go quietly back and 
marry therich lover Mra, Stanton bas selected for 
you, Taat will be better than drudging your life 
away in a telegraph cffice. 

“This is ali I have to say, and thus I taxe 
French leave of you. Forget me as quickly as 
you can, little girl, I am nearly dead broke, 
bub I am generous enough to share what money 
I have with you. Eoclosed you will fiad a five- 
pound note—quite enough to take you back’ to 
the village which you should never have left,— 
Yours in great haste, 

" KeNWaRD.” 


Oace, twice, thrice—ay, a dozen times—the 
girl read the heartless letter through until every 
word was scorched into her brainin letters of fire, 
then it fluttered from her hands to the floor, 

She sat quite still, like one petrified by a 
sudden awful horror; then creeping to the 
window, she raised the sash, and looking up into 
Heaven through the glinting sunshine, asked the 
angels in heaven to tell her if it was true that 
her husband she had just wedded had deserted 
her. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Acant the poor child picked up the eruel letter ; 
but she could not read a line of it, though she 
she sat looking at the written page. 


“Not his wife;” she moaned over and over 
again, clutching her little hands over her 
Oh, Heaven!” the pity of it, the 
of it, She had pictured to herself how she should 
bound into her mother’s arms and tell her that 
there was no need of toil for either of ther now, 
for she had wedded a young husband who wou!d 
ee cate eae 
ebt w ea over she 
would not peg Be into a marriage with Mca, 
Stanton’s horrible nephew. But she was not 
Kenward’s wife, even after all had taken 


place, 

With a sudden frenzy she tore the letter into a 
thousand shreds, and flung the pleces from her 
through the open window. 

Would her + sick mother’s hearb break 
when she told herall? When she went home, 
would they force her to marry the terrible being 
Blomea Ab aieavenn hal mackéty. 8 

ome whata ery. She 
bad only a shelter. If she refused to marry the 
horrible hunchback, her mother and herself would 
not even have that, 

How could she face the future? The very 
waeeinet 8 a ee ne 

“Ob, Keuward, death from Pfam ¢g would 
have been easier than that!” she moaned, 

The next moment there was a heavy fall, and 
one of the housemaids, passing the door, eaw the 
gir! lying in a heap. 

They did all in thelr power to restore her t» 
consciourness ; but it was quite useless, Wher 
they had tended her an hour over her, they be- 
came alarmed, 

Where was her husband? Why did he not re 
turn? <A physician In the hotel did all in hi+ 
power, but without avail, 

‘It looks like a case of brain-fever,” he said, 


“or perhaps t; Either is I 

should advise that che be rent to s horpltal” 
“That husband of hers has not settled bis 

bill !” exclaimed the proprietor, his face darken- 


angrily, 

“Io is my opinion,” said the doctor, * that it 
fs best not to await the return of the young 

mtleman who accom her here. In short, 

t fs my opinion that he has deserted her.” 

** And my own as well,” returned the proprietor 
of the hotel, ‘‘I heard no quarrel, though,” he 
added, thoughtfully. “Suave, polished rascals 
| like the fellow who left her here are too ehrewd 
to make a scene.” 

Then with a resounding thud he brought down 
his strong hand on the back of » chair. 

“Hold! I have it!” he cried. “He went 
into the library, leaving her u waiting for 
breakfast, and wrote a long letter, which he 
ordered to be delivered to her at once. Bieas me, 
how etrange it is that I did not have an inkling 
of the truth at the time!” 

A vearch for the letter did not disclose It. 

“T saw some white scraps floating from the 
window as I entered,” said the physician, 

In less time than it takes to tell it, poor, hapless 
Rhoda Cairn, the victim of such a cruel misfor- 
tune, and a sadder fate yet to follow, was taken 
to the hospital. The waning summer days drifted 
slowly by, and autumn came with ite desd, 
rustling leaves and sobbing winds, before Rhoda 
Cairn opened her eyes to consciousness and turned 
them full upon the white-capped nurse bending 


over her, 

Where is Kenward }” she asked, faintly. 

“ You mean the young man who left you at the 
hotel ‘ jean rer meng heard the: 

o i's sad story ; ing : ie never came 
ck te inqafre for you. He bas deserted you. 
He did not care whether or not the abock woul! 
kill you. If there was éver a heartless seoundre: 
on the face of the earth, he is that one !"” 

The lovely white young face never changed ite 
pallor, the dark eyes never left the grim counte- 
nance of the nurse. « “Ea AOE 

“ Where am 1? Who are you! How do I 

to be here?” 
nurse briefly related what the clerk of the 
hotel had told her of the affair—of the young 
man who had brought her there, making arrange- 
ments for a nt suite of rooms—how he 
had gone off without tasting the fine breakfast 


c 





Lhe had ordered, and went down into the ¢ fie 
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an{ wrote * long letter, which he said must be 
delivered to her as soon as she came out of the 
diotng-room, 

The girl's white face darkened sudden!y—dark- 
ened with such a look of deadly hatred that the 
purse recoiled. 

“T remember, I remember {t all!” she cried, 
trying to rise; but, utterly exhausted, she fell 
back upon the pillow, 

‘‘ There, there! do not- excite yourself!” ex- 
claimed the nurse, quickly, ‘‘ You have had 
brain-fever, Four two months we have watched 
over you, thinking each day would be your last ; 
but you've been gradually on the mend. Jf you 
don’t have «relapse, we ought to have you up 
aud about in a fortnight. Here, take this.” 

Before Rhoda Cairn could ask for her mother, 
the nurse had forced her to swallow « draught of 
medicine, which caused her to sink back into a 


deep Pie 

And while she slept, during the week which 
pags health and strength came slowly back 
to t 

What Rhoda’s thoughts were as consciousness 
drifted back to her no one could tell. The nurse 
did not like the set look on the white face or 
the terrible despair that settled in the dark eyes. 

“*T want to leave this place at once,” said’ the 
girl, attempting to rise from her cot, 

“No, n0; you must not do a0!” exclaimed 
the nurse, “It would be dangerous ia your 
C182, 

“Bat I want my mother,’ moaned Rhode, 
piteously. 

When the nurse made her rounds an hour later, 
to her great ¢onsternation she found that Cat 27 
was empty. The girl hadflowo! The most dili- 
gent eearch through the city failed to elicit the 
slightest trace of her Whereabouts, 

The clothes she had worn when she came there 
sd been left in the little closet near her cot, 
_“It ts my opinion that she has fled to the 
tiver,” the nurse said, 

* Why do you think that?” asked one of her 
assistants, 

Bat the nurse would nob reply. Whatever 
her thoughts were, she kept them to herself, 
— her head and muttering over and over 
again : 

“Poor thing! She is so young! The rascal 
who deserted her ought to be hung! Kenward !” 
she muttered. “If ever I come across a man by 
that name, I shall not be able to keep from 
thinking that he is the one who deserted her.” 

She went on with her duties ; but she could 
not forget the white face, 20 lovely in ite 
pathetic woe, could not forget the girl who had 
fled from the hospital under the cover of dark- 


ness, 

While they were searching for the hapless gir) 
Rhoda was only a few. streets away trou aon ; 

When the purse had refused to allow her to 
leave the place, she told herself over and over 
again that she must go—that she must see her 
mother, If she had a telegram sent that she 
was in the hospital, her mother would die from 
sheer fright, No; she must goto her. It was 
jast at that hour when dusk was creeping up 
and the nurses were busy that she knew she 
could dress herself and elip out without attract- 
ug much atteation, = 

A shudder of terror passed over her as her 
Week and trembling hands encountered the silk 
dress, the magnfficent silk cloak, and the costly 
hat, with its droo plumes, which she had 
Worn at the ill-fated fancy cycle masquerade, 

_ Who was ehe that she should don these "trap- 
pings of wealth? ‘They seemed to torture her. 
She quickly made-up her mind as to her course 
of action. As whe almlessly down the 
atreet, little where she went, she was 
attracted by sign— 


“Old and New Clothes Bought and Sold.” 


A little French woman presided behind the 
counter, She made a very low courtesy as her 
customer stepped into the dark 


“She has come to inquire after some finery 
she has lost and , 
por believes her maid has stolen, 





She'could scarcely believe her ears when the 
girl sald,— © 

“ Will you buy my clothes, madame !"’ 

Pe recovered her self-possession almost imme- 
iy. 

‘Dear me! You have come almost at the 
worst season of the year, We are already over- 
atocked, and I am at my wits’ ends to know how 
we are to get tid of what we have on hand.” 

“But Iam greatly fn need of money,”’ faltered 
vo: "You can have my clothes at your own 
price.” "5 

“You will want some other clothes in ex- 
change, won’t you?’ 

“Yes,” assented Ida, faintly. ‘ Moet any- 
thing will do me unti) I reach home.” 

“Then you don’t live in the city?” she 


queried. 
*! No,” answered the girl. ‘Almost fifty 


“ Ah,” thought the woman, ‘it will not cost 
much money.to take her there.” 

Then aloud : 

- “Would one pound, a black serge dress and 
amo and a little toque to match, satisfy 
OU ” 

‘Anything will do,” said the girl, wearily. 
“To will not matter much,” 

The place was so dark that she did not notice 
how shabby and old the clothes were which she 
received in exchange; and with the money in 
= hand, she turned and walked wearily oub of 


shop. 

An hour later a little dark figure, ensconced in 
a corner of the car, was whirling rapidly towards 
Summerville, 

She sat staring from the window with eyes that 
did not see, so intent was she with her own 

ts, 

“T cannot marry Mra. Stanton’s nephew,” she 
sobbed, under her breath, ‘It would be easier 
for me to die. But what shall I do to raise the 
money for which they hold my poor mother a 
veritable slave?” 

She clasped her hands in piteous entreaty; but 
the soft, radiant moon and the golden stars to 
which she raised her eyes eo appealingly could 
find no answer for her. 

As the train slowed up at the station, she 
pulled her veil» down closely. She hurriedly 
alighted and sped like a storm-driven swallow up 
the village street-and along the high road, until, 
almost out of breath, she reached the Szantons’ 
houte, She stood transfixed for a» moment at 
the gate. 

What was there about the place that caused 
euch a shudder to creep over her? What did 
the awful presentiment, as of coming evil, mean 
that took possession of her body and soul ? 


CHAPTER X, 


How weird the place looked, how gaunt and 
bare the great oak trees looked, looming u 

dorkiy against. the moonlit eky! The dead 
leaves rustled across her path as she crept around 
to the side door. 

She looked ap at her mether’s window, and 
another great chill crept over her. Ali was dark 
there. It had always been her mother’s custom 
to placs her lamp on the broad window-till at 
night, Many a time it had been her beacon- 
light in cutting across lots from the station on 
evenings when she had been detained by her 
work, How strange it was that the light was 
not in the window to-night ! 

“Mother is not expecting me to-night,” she 
said to herself, “‘that is the reason it fs not 


Bub ah, how she missed ib! How her heart 
had yearned to behold it, with a yearning so 
great that it had been the most intense pain. 
She lifted the latch and entered tremblingly, 
hesitatingly. It had been over two months since 
her mother had heard from her. How had her 
patient, suffering mother lived through it? 


“THE HUMAN HAIR: Its Restoration and Preser- 
vation.” A Practical Treatise on Baldness, Greyness, 








Superfluous Hair. &c. 40 pages. Post-froe six stamps, 
from Dr. Horny, Hair 8 t, Bournemouth, 


Did she watch the days come and go until she 
grew sick at heart with hope deferred? Watch- 
ing eagerly for the letter that never caras, until 
at last an apathy of despair settled over her ? 

Oh, how she would throw herself in that 
mother’s arms, and sob out her pitiful atory on 
her loving, faithful breast and te!l her ali—how 
she had thought herself a wife, only to learn 
that ahe had been duped, and then how she had 
been deserted by the man she had believed as 
true as the argels are above, She would ery 
out: 

“Oh, pity and forgive me, mother, I was 
duped and deceived, sinned againat, Though all 
the world should hold me guilty, you will believe 
me stainless through it all, and comfort me, 
wiping away my bitter tears with your gantle 
hand, Your gentle words will bid me lify my 
head from the dust in which it ia bowed, and 
look the world in the face sgain.” 

As she croseed the hall she heard the sound of 
Mra, Stanton’e voice in a sharp, high key. 
Perhaps the horrible nephew waa with her, She 
paused in a paroxyem ofterror. She was talking 
to her husband, scolding him, rather. 

“Tt ien’s my fault that we lost the fortune,” 
he was answering her meekly, ‘‘ You brought 
your nephew out of the asylum too soov, You 
kuew he would not be here a fortnight before he 
would do some terrible deed—burn the house 
down over our heads, or kill himself when the 
attendant was nut watching, or some other 
horrible deed of that kind. When he did suc- 
ceed in mutilaticg himself before any of us were 
aware of it, instead of sending him back to the 
asylum, to be cared for, you kept him here under 
lock and key, thiuking to cure him yourself in a 
couple of months or 60,” 

“Ah!” thought Rhoda, leaning faint and 
dizzy against the wall, ‘‘now I understand why 
Mra, Stanton consented to let me go away. Any- 
thing to get me oud of the house while she wae 
curing the {naane nephew whom she had vowed 
I must wed.” 

The next words, while they ehocked her in- 
expressively, lifted a world of woe from her 
heart. 

“ Well, despite our watchfulness, he succeeded 
in killing himeelf at last ; eo there's the end of 
it. The fortune ia lost, and there’s no use in 
raving over it, and in venting your bitter wrath 
upon everything and everyone that comes within 
your range.” 

Mra, Stanton’s 30 0 was eo great that she 
could net utter a word, She flangopen the door 
and dashed Into the hal]. The very first object 
that met her gaze was the cowering little figure 
leaning againat the balustrade. 

‘*You |!” she ered, quite as sooa as ste could 
catch her breath, ‘‘How dare you come here 
Rhoda Cairn, you wicked girlf I am amezed 
that you have the effrontery to face honest 
people after what you have done! We read all 
about it in the newspspera—how you ran away 
from B.ighton with a gay, dashing fellow who 
soon after deserted you! Stop! don’t attempt 
to tell me anything about it. I won’t listen toa 
word. Get out of this house as quick as you 
can! Go, before I bid the servants throw you 
from the house !” 

“Bab my mother! Surely you will let me sce 
my mother!” sobbed the girl, piteously. ‘‘The 
whole wide world may be sgainet me, but she 
will believe me guiltless! Piease let meses her.” 

A laugh that was horrible to hear broke from 
Mrs. Stanton’s thin ips, ; 

"Your mother!” she sneered; “much you 


-eared about her, or how your doings a‘fected her. 


That article in the newspapers did the work, as 
you might have known ft would. I carried the 

to her myself, and when she read it she 
fell to the floor with a bitter cry, and she never 
spoke again. It was her death-warrant |” 

For one moment the girl looked ab the woman 
with frightened eyes, as though she could not 
quite comprehend the full import of what the 
woman was saying. 

“Tt killed your mother!” she repeated, piti- 
lessly. ‘* You might have known it would, She 

of @ broken heart |” 





died 
A long low moan came from the girl's lips. 
The awful despair in the dark eyes would have 
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touched any other heart, even though it were 
made of stone ; but In Mrs, Stanton’s heart there 
was nelther pity nor mercy, 

“Go!” she repeated, Eeublentoade, ‘and do 
not dare to ever darken my door again |!” 

‘Will you tell me where you have buried my 
poor mother!" moaned Rhoda with bitter an- 

ish, 

"Ta the lot where the poor of the village are 
put,” ehe answered, unfeelingly. ‘ We had to 
have a mark put over her. You can easily find 
it. It’s to the left hand corner, the lasb one on 
the row. Ib would be better for you, youshame- 
less girl, if you were lylng beside her rather than 
sink tc the lowest depths of the road you are 
travelling. (Go—go at once,” 

White as she would ever be In death, Rhoda 
Cairn turned and gilded out of the house with- 
out a word, 

She had scarcely passed over the threshold ere 
a terrific crash of thunder, so violent that for an 
lnostant it seemed to firmly rend esrth and sky, 
broke above her hapless head, This wae followed 
by terrific flashes of lightning, that made the 
poor terrified child's heart almost stop beatiog. 
The wind roared hosrsely among the bare, leaf- 
less trees with demoniac fury, presaging a terrific 
storm. 

“Ob, let me stay until the day breaks and the 
storm is over! For Heaven’s sake, don’t drive 
me out into the storm |" sobbed the girl, turn- 
ing quickly and holding out her arme pitifally 
to the woman, who had come to the door to 
look out after her, to make eure she was really 
Zone, 

y For answer the heavy oaken door was slammed 
rudely in her white face, and she heard the dull 
grating of the key in the lock, 

She uttered no cry. She stood quite still in 
her blank despair. The wind roo, increasing in 
fury. Fiash after flash of forked lightning 
leaped out of the black sky, peal after peal of 
terrific thunder rocked the trembling earth to 
and fro, The rain fell no longer in big drops, 
but swept the earth in great white sheets, as 
though the very flood-gates of heaven were 
opeoed wide to divulge the earth, 

With trembling feet she crept down the broad 
path and out of the gate. She was drenched to 
the ekin, and the chill October winds pierced 
through her thin wet clothes like the sharp cut 
of a knife. It did not matter much; vothing 
mattered for her any more. She was going to 
find her mother’s grave, kneel down beside it, 
lay her tired head on the little green mound, 
and wait there for death to come to her, for 
surely Heaven would grant her prayer aad in pity 
reach out His hand to her and take her home, 
There would be a home for her there where her 
mother was, even if all other doors were closed to 
her. 

She had little difficulty in finding the place—a 
small inclosure In the rear of an old church 
that had fallen Into decay and crumbling ruins 
many years ago—and by the blinditg flashes of 
lightning, she found the grave of her mother— 
her poor, suffering mother, the only being who 
had ever loved her in the great, cold, desolate 
earth. 

“Mother,” she sobbed, laying her face on the 
cold, wet leaves that covered the mound, 
* mother, I have come to you to dfe. . The world 
has gone all wrong with me, I never meant to 
go wrong. [I do not know how it happened. 
Other young girls have married the lovers whom 
they thought Heaven had sent to them, and 
lived happy enough lives. I built such glorious 
air-castles of the home I should have, the hand- 
some, strong young husband to love and to 
labour for me, and how you should live with me, 
mother, never having to work any more. Bub 
oh, mother, all my plans went wrong! I don’t 
know why.” 

She listened for a reply, but none came from 
the silent mound, and she bowed her desolate 
young head, weeping passionate tears— tears that 
seemed to blister and burn her face as they fell, 
yet perhaps they saved her life. She wept until 
she was exhausted ; but she who slept beneath 
did not hear; the lips of her who'had loved 
the poor girl tetter than anything else in this 
life could not epeak to comfort. her, the cold 





hands folded over each other could not part the 
heavy earth above them to reach out to clasp her 
SSN OR Oe ee ree 


Rhoda crouched there among the sleeping 
dead, her brain in a whirl ; and the poy 
wore or, The storm subsided, the wind 
away over the tossing trees and the far-off hills, 
and the rain ceased. M 
gray in the eastern sky, aid 
along the horizon presaged a bright and gladsome 


day. 

The station-master, hurrying along to his duties 
at that early hour, was startled to see a dark 
figure lyfug among the graves. In a moment he 
was bending over the prostrate form. He could 
not distinguish in the dim light whose grave it 
was upon which the poor creature was lying, but 
as he lifted the slender figure, and faint, 
early light fell upon the white, beautiful sage 
face, he started back with an pes verw 
horror. 

“Good Heavens ! it is little Rhoda Cairn!” 

For an instant he was incapable of action, his 
surprise was so intense, 

“Dead!” he muttered, cold drops of per- 
spiration standing out like beads on his perturbed 
brow, ‘‘Little Rhoda Cairn dead on her 
mother’s grave! Heaven, how pitiful! She 
was 80 young to die!” 

Then he knelt down beside her in the thick, 
wet grass, and placed his hand over her heart In 
= wild hope that a spark of life might yet be 

re, 


a 


CHAPTER XI, 

Wits bated breath,-Mark Evans, the station- 
niaster, knelp down in the dew-wet grass, and 
placed his hand over the girl’s heart. Although 
the sweet white face upturned to the gray morn- 
ing light was as white as death, he cried out 
sharply to himself, — 

“ Her heart still beatae! Heaven be praised ! 
There is life in her,yet!” 

Gathering her in his arms, as though she were 
a little child, he carried her quickly across to 
the station, and placed her upon a rude bench. 
Once there, he could control himself no longer. 
He dropped upon his knees beside her, burying 
his face in the folds of her wet dress, chafing her 
par and sobbing ss though his heart would 

reak, 

He had loved the girl lying there so stark and 
motionless as he had never loved anything in his 
life before ; but he had never dared to tell her 
of it, Though he was station-master, and she a 
telegraph operator, she seemed as far above him 
as the star is from the earth. 

She was so young too! He had often said to 
himself that he would bide his time before tell- 
ing her his hopes and dreams. He saved his 
money, denying himself every little comfort, 
buying at length a little dream of a cottage that 
nestled, half hidden by the lilac bushes, down ab 
the end of the lane, He obtained leave of 
absence to go to the clty to make purchases for 
it. Then, when all was complete, he had planned 
how he would take Rhoda Cairn past it, and 
shock her by telling her that it belonged to him. 

His next words would be : “ Will you share it 
with me?” He had watched her sweet young 
face bending over her work until the train bore 
her out of hie sight the day she left for Brighton, 
little dreaming under what conditions he was to 
see her again. 

"She hae gone on her vacation,” he said, 
wiping the cold moisture from his brow. " She 
will eoon return. Let that one thought comfort 


Then came the terrible story in the news- 
papers, It nearly took the poor fellow’s life as 
he read it. Then came a telegram from head- 
quarters; If the girl sheuld ever return, and 
ask for her old position, he, the station-master, 
was to curtly refuse her, 

Mark Evans set hie lips tightly together, laid 
his head on his arms, avd suffered in allence the 
greatest, sorrow he had ever known, Would she 
ever come back? The moaning winds, that blew 
dismally around the station, made him no 
answer, 





young station- master 

“T found you—you had fainted in the grave. 
yard,” he said. “Luckily enough, I was just 
passing, and I brought you here.” > 

“Oh, why didn't you let me die?” moaned 
the girl, so bitterly that he wae shocked. . 

‘It is very wicked to talk like that,” he sad, 
forcing down the greatJump that rose in his 


throat. 

“No!” she cried, vehemently. ‘' How could 
it be so very wrong to leave a great, cold, cruel 
world in which nobody wants you. I have 
aothing to live for.” 

**But somebody does want you, Rhoda |” 
erled the great rough fellow, with tears that 
were no disgrace to his manhood coursing down 
his cheek, ‘I want ig with all my heart!” 

" Hush, hush, Mark!” she cried; “ you must 
nob talk so to me,” she cried. ‘Don’t say any 
more. It can never be, You do not kaow all.” 

" Yes, I do,” heanawered, quickly. “I read in 
the vewspapers of all that has happened aince 
you left, and it almost broke me up. If you had 
not come back, just as you have, I would have 
thrown up my jb and started out in the great 
world to search for you.” 

“ Hush, Mark, bush! ” she said ; but he went 
on the faster : 

“Do nod say me nay. Give me the right to 
protect you, Rhoda. Wecan go away from this 
village. I can getajob on the road anywhere 
along the line, I will work for you, and tend to 
you so very carefully that you will forget the 

ib. 

She only turned away from him, pleading with 
Me ee ee ete Ba 
stop 8 5 at 4 . e 
used all the words that he could command, and 
they had been of no avail, She would not even 
listen. 

He put his band heavily on her shoulder, ssy- 
ing in a hoarse, low, labouring breath ; 

‘Surely you do nob love that scoundrel who 
lured you on to your undoing ; do you, Rhoda 
Cairn? You must speak, you must answer 


The dark head sunk until her white, anguished 
face was almost hidden from his eager gsz% Her 
Mps moved, but no sound issued from them, 


(7 be continued.) 








Someraine ror Norurss.-~When the proprietors 
of an article of consumption are prepared to send 
over 1,000,000 free sample tins to those who send 
a postcard it is fair to assume the vendors must 
themselves have a pretty good opinion of their 
specialité; and when, in addition, they possess 
sufficient courage to “ put up ” £5,000 in hard cash 
to pay for postage of samples it must be evident 
they have satisfied themselves they possess a good 
thise, and that it is better to demonstrate prac- 
tically at the breakfast table than to depend upon 
mere assurances by advertisement. Dr, Tibbies’ 
Vi-Cocoa, Ltd., 60, 61 & 62, Bunbili Row, London, 
E.C., are sending daily free sample tins of their 
special preparation to the public, and as a result 
the sales are going up by leapsand bounds. This 
style of advertising has the merit of honesty, avd 
that the public appreciate it is shown by the state 
ment that Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can now be 
obtained from grocers, chemists, and stores every- 
where, and the trade are unanimous in saying that 
no preparation of a similar character has ever gives 
equal satisfaction to their customers, To obtain 4 
tin it is only necessary to send a postcard, and tle 
name of the Lonvon Reaver should be men'ione’. 
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FACETILE. 


Woman Lawrsr: “How old are you?” 
Woman Witness: "I think I must be about 
your age.” : 

UNDERTAKER (to gentleman): “Are you one 
of the mourners?” Gentleman: " Yes; he 
owed me £500.’ 

Wire (enthusiastically): ‘'How much do you 
thivk we took im at the beziari” Husband 
(quietly): ‘How many, you mean!” 

Teacuen: **Have you learned the Golden 
Rule, Tommy!” Tommy: “ Yes’m. Itis to do 
to other people like they weuld do to you.” 

“ Wao was that man to whom you bowed just 
now!” “Ican’t remember what his name is, 
but it seems to me I used to be engaged to him.” 

He (at dinner, to his young wife); “ My 
dear, I'm afraid your cook-book must have some 
misprints in it!” 

CaLLer: “ Ts Mrs, Wicks at home?" Bridget : 
“No, mum.” Caller; “Ob, I'm very sorry.” 
Bridget : “Soam I, mum; but she’s really out 
this time.” 

Grocer: ** Well, little one, what can I do for 
you!” Jenny: “* Please, sir, mamma says to 
change ® half-crown for her, an’ she'll give you 
the half-crown to-morrow.’ 

Mazitpa: “Have you spoken to +” 
Bertie: ‘Yes, I asked him through the tele- 
phone, and he answered; ‘I-don’s know who 
you are, but it’s all right.’”” 

Pampgrep Noopie (who thinks all the girls 
are after him): “ Yes, Miss Brightly, ib costa me 
a thousand a year to live.” Miss Brightly: ‘‘ Oh, 
do you think it’s worth it?” 

Fiona (at the theatre): “Don's you think 
wa can doa great deal to elevate the stage |” 

“Ib wouldn’t be necessary if they’d lower 
thee hate.” 

“Tas trouble with the advanced woman,” 
says the Wise Man from Birmingham, “ is that 
she thinks she is ‘advanced’ when she is only 
‘ forward,” ” 

Arrorney (eternly); ‘ The witnese will please 
state if the prisoner was in the habit of whistlin 
when alone?” Witness: “I don’t know, 
wes never with the prisoner when he was alone,” 

Timmins: “I have never been able to make 
up my mind whether I am a genius or not,” 
Simmons : “It is easily tested. Just act like » 
hog when you are in society, and ff you are a 
genius people will admire you for it.” 

“Yus,” said the man, "I realise that cycling 
is a great thing. I used to be sluggish before 
the cycling craze, but now I’m gpry and sner- 
getic,” ‘I didn’t know you rode.” “I don’t; 

! dodge.”’ 

“We,” said hie wife to the canon, who had 
been asking for a bishopric, juet as he alighted 
fcom the London train, ‘ are »you the appointee 

‘No, lam the dleappointee,’ said the neglected 
divine, gloomaily. 

“Torrep all day yesterday.” ‘What for?” 
“Iv was our wedding anniversary, and Henry 
ssid: ‘Ip seems to me that something awful 
occurred ten years ago to-day, but I can‘t re- 
member what fs was,’”’ 

Peppier; “ Wouldn’t you like some mottoes 
for your house, mum} It’s very cheering to a 
husband to see a nice motto on the wall when he 
comes home?” Mra, De Jagg: “ You might sell 
me one if you've got one that says “ Better Late 


than Never,” 

‘‘Mixe,” eaid the police-Inspector, ‘there is 
& dead dog r in Blank-street. I want 
you to look r its disposition.” An hour 


later the intelligent subordinate telephoned : ‘' I 
have inquired about the dog, and find that he 
had a very savage disposition,” 

Sus: ‘‘ How is It you were nob at Westend’s 
reception?’ He: "I stayed away on account of 
& personal matter.” She: ‘‘ May I ask what it 
was!” He: "Will you promise to keep it 
secret?” She: “Yes,” He: “Well, they 
failed to send me an invitation.” 


‘that point, What you want to cultivate now is | 


Mrs. Berrennawse: “I am told that you | 
allow your husband to carry s latchkey.” Mrs. | 
Graymair: “Yes, but it does not fit one — 
I just let him carryittohumourhim. Helikes to | 


show it to his friends and make them thiok he Is Distinctive Merits: 
independent.” 


“Wur do they call it football!” asked theold | DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 


lady who did nob understand the game. And ‘SUPERIORITY in QUALITY. 


the cynical man, whose college days have be- , GRATEFUL and COMFORTING 
come merely memory, avawered : “It's be | 1 she NERVOUS or DYSPEPTIC. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Possesses the following 


cause they carry the ball under their armeand | + eitiye QUALITIES UNRIVALLED. 


kick each other.” 
“I wave been complimented a great many | 
times on my stage presence,” said the amateur | 
with s disposition to play Hamlet. ‘‘ Yes,’’ re- | 
plied the weary manager, “you're al! right on 


Sold in }-lb. & 4-lb. Packets, & 1-lb. Tins. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 


ee aoe Chemists, London. 
Doctor: “ You ought to take that child into 


the country for several weeks every summer.” 
Mother ; “ Oh, doctor, I’m sorry to say we are | i 
not rich enough.” Doctor: “' Well, then, have | 


an occasional stage absence.’ 














ea 





her sent by a freah-air fund.” “Mother: ‘' But, 

doctor, we're not poor enough,” OURED ee fae | gh 
Newsnoy: “I esy, there’s two women fightin’ | BUNT RS Extraction. cleeple fens 2 Nichts 

down the street.” P.-0, X888: “Mind your | =, 

own biznes, ye little rascal!’? Newsboy: | Peon. BUNTEES NERVINE 

“That's all right, but one of the women is yer | ey Chorals, a ite 

wife,” P.-C, X888: “Then Heaven help the | 

other one |” OWLE’ PENRYROVAL OAT 
Svurror (who has just bean caught by pater- | $ & STEEL 

familias in the back parlour holding his | FOR FEMALES. 

daughter’s hand): ‘* My—er—dear sir, I've come | “quroxty couREOT ALL IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL 

here for the express purpose of asking you for : etn relieve the Sharonning symptoms 60. 

” w 
your daughter’ s hand. Paterfamilias (scridly) : | Since tne qeuntity), af eT Obetote Sent pom here 





“And I, my dear sir, think you're a fool for | | on receipt of 15 or B4stampa, by E. T. TOWLE & Coy 


auking for what you already have in your pos- | Menatacturers, Dryden St. Nottingham. | 


Sue never sing: the old, old songs “DRUNKENNESS” _ 


She shrieked in days of yore; 
She never thumps the key now ey eee ving cured ber husband secretly of intem 
| soos wil gladly send particulars of the remedy to anyone for- 


UVatil her thumbs are sore. 
stamped envelope ve.~-Write privately Mrs. L. R. BaRRING- 


Alas! upon the latest grand j pees ialeentbiostons dings, London, W.U. Powders are wena, 
She never more will play : 


She failed with the instalments, and— STS N 
They've taken it away, see tit Guts Pea : ae Gate 
Mrs Biocxiey: “John, do you know that | OUTFITTING CO,, 186, Raston Reed, London. 


Royal Worcester vase I bought yesterday for 8 | The larg: Sams ori iginal coool gy years’ reputa- 

pound? Well, they reduced them to ten shil- | fied up. Batman fee 

are tn sillogs out of pocket by not waldo | LADIES’ APIOL AND STEEL PILLS. 

are ten shillings out o; eb by not wi | LADI A 

until this morning)” Mrs. Blockley : A Frenco Remepy FoR Act InRrouLARITIES. 

a I — oe a -day and vou Superseding Pennyro yal, Bitter Apple, and Pill Cochis. 

another. one for ten ng two of them rice a. post-free 

averaging fifteen shillings each.” |  Obtainable ee Se ns 
TemPsrancE Man: “ My friend, what I want | 

you to do is to throw your whisky. bottle into 


the sea.” Old Toper; ‘‘I did that once, butthe DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


Lyte floated it back to ee said to myself | 

bo Diane Yor tbl’ thw bot oguin, and” | ““KAPUTINE"’ cures Instantly, 

" Ah, but the bottle you W away was empty. | P e 

Throw it into the sea when the bite fll | Rocio athe dire ore ami 
"” i] , 

pers ay you'll find the laws of nature are | “with name of nearest agent. 




















4/14, 2/9 & 4/6. 
SENT FREE FROM 
OBSERVATION, 
Have no equal, 
ADDRESS : 
INSTITUTEwSHOREDITCH, LONDON, NE. 


AVOID DISHONEST IMITATORS, 


PEARL COATED AND 
TASTELESS. 

ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

posed of Steel, Pe 1, 44 

Bitter Apple, Aloes yy 

and other wn 

only to Dr, 































<./- SEWING MACHINE <&/- 


Patented No. 45157. 

HIS Machine does work which will bear comparison with that of other 
machines costing higher prices. Entirely made of toetal, with steel and 
plated fittings, It works at great speed. It has no compli. vation like other 
machines, therefore does not require to be learnt. No winding of bobbins, No 
trouble, No teaching, No experience ; and is everywhere superse: ding the old- 
fashioned troublesome machines, It works fine or coarse materials equally as 
well. Sent Carriage Paid for 4s, 6d.; two for Ss. 6d. Extra Needles, 6d. and 
ls, per packet. Write for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 

Machines at work, Address— 


; SEWING MACHINE CO., 
34 DEPT., 31, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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SOCIETY. 


Parsorss Bsataics will pay visits to Genoa, 
Milan, and Venfoe during the Queen’s stay at 
Cimiez in the apring. 

Prince aND Prtncess Caanues OF Denmark 
have left Appleton, their residence near Sand- 
ringham, for the season, and wilt epend the next 
few months at Copenhagen, returuing to Eogland 
at Whitsuntide, 

Tue rumour fs carrent in Rome that the 
Count of Turn is about to be betrothed to a 
German Princess, one of the Bavarlan Royal 
House, as the wife of King Humbert’s nephew 
roust be a Roman Catholic. 


Tre Qaeen will continue in residenca at 
borne until towards the close of text month, 
and will then come to Windacr for a short satay 
‘before going abroad, 


Tas sanitation question having been satisfac- 
torily settled, it appears practically certain that 
March will see the Queen once more installed in 
the Exccicior Regina Hotel ab Cimiex for her 
M.jeaty's auaual rest aud change. 

Taz Shah of Persia’s horses are made un- 
acually conspicuous by having their tails dyed 
crimon at the tips, for a length of tix inches. 
Only he and bis sons are permitted to thus 
oraament their horess. 


Parnogss Crarsrtan with P.iace Christlan are 
to be the guests of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Sandriogham for a few days during 
the sacoud week in February. 


Tus Dachess of Albany and Princess Alice are 
to stay for two months at the Villa Novada, 
conlag back to Claremont at the beginning of 
Aoril, jast before the Easter holidays begin. The 
Duchess will spend next summer in Holiand with 
ner sister, the Queen-Regent. 


LintLe Prince Edward of York has now grown 
quite accustomed to the camera, and always 
poses himwlf when he istaken alone, Of course, 
when his small brother and sister are included fo 
the picture, Prince Edward has to be placed 
according to the movements of his restless 
juniors, Little Peincess Victoris, by the way, Is 
a very lively and bright baby, and a tremendous 
pet at Sandringham, She is like her elder 
brother {a disposition and temperament, Prince 
* Bertie” beiog a more sedate child, 

Tax Duchess of Connaught’s latest evening 
tollette ia charming ; the skirt ls quite a modern 
atyle, and is both graceful and bscoming—it falls 
with gathered fulness behind, while the front 
breadth Is arranged with a fold down the. left 
eile, The skirt is quite plain at the right side, 
where it is seamed to the first side gore. The 
bodice is made over a lining foundation, which is 
shapsd with a darted front aud side plece sec- 
tions. The back is cub round at the neck 
behind, and the material back pleats to lining at 
the waist in centre, fastening fo the centre of 
back, Ornamental epaulettes trim the top of 
sleeves, frilled with chiffon and covered with 
passementerie, and a folded band, with oval 
passementerie, finishes the waist, It is made up 
in fine cardinal velvet. 

Tut Dake and Dachess of York lead a very 
quiet snd simple life at York Cottage, Sandring- 
ham. Ib was originally built as a bachelors’ 
retreat for the Princes Albert Victor and George, 
aud was considerably enlarged after the Dake of 
York married, when it became his country home, 
The income of the Royal pair is nota large one, 
when the demands which their position make 
upon it are considered ; so that the Duchess 
finds the practical training In house management 
which she received at White Lodge of great use. 
Her Royal Highmess personally overlooks the 
tixdnage as York Cottage, while the Duke of York 
is equally energetic in the mavagement of out- 
eide affairs. He may frequently be met in a 
morning riding round the estate on his bicycle 
and taking note of things after the manner of 
other country gentlemen. The Dake is a keen 
sportaman, and the Sandringham woods afford 
him plenty of opportunity for shooting, 


STATISTICS: 


Dunia last year British postmen delivered 
more than 3,000,000 letters. 


THERE are said to be 150,000 survivors of the 
Aztec race in. New Mexico, 


ENGLisHwoOMEN are, on the average, two inches 
taller than American women, 


Taxine the average depth of the ocean to be 
three miles, there would bea layer of salt 250 feet 
deep if the water should evaporate. 


Great Brrrain has a longer sea-coash line than 
any other nation in Europe. It measures 2.755 
miles, with Italy second, 2472 miles. Russia 
ranks third and France fourth. 

Recent statistics show that under 15 years 
there are more boys than girla, but over 75 years 
there are more women than men, and from the 
ages of 90 to 100 the proportion is about 3 to 2 
in favour of the women, 





GEMS. 


Iv Truth be lost in a well, Charity is certainly 
found in & pump. 

Tue shallow-minded are often dull because 
they do not find others as frivolous as them- 
selves, 

Magy are often thovght proud and ostentatious 
because thelr acousers would be so ff they occu- 
pied their places, ein? 

Tux origin of impertinence is not to have culti- 
vation enough to speak well or judgment enough 
to remain silent, 

Every promise we break makes a weak place 
in the self-respect which is our atroug defence 
against the e: evil of life. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ee 


Marrar D Hote Burren. — Put two table- 
spoonfuls of butter into & bowl ; beat to a cream, 
adding gradually the juice of half a lemon, then 
stir a teblespoonful of parsley, chopped fiue. 
Stand away and serve when cold. 


Grittzp Ham —Cut some cold bofled ham in 
nice uniform slices, season them highly with 
cayenne and mushroom catsup, and broil about 
one minute on ench side, just enough to warm 
through, and serve Immediately, 


Aprrx CustarD Pir.--Peel sour apples and 
stew until soft, and not much water is left io 
them, Rub through a colander, Use three eggs 
for each pie. Pat in proportion of one cup of 
butter and one of sugar three ples... These 
ples are best seasoned with nutmeg. 

Sronck Punpryc.—-The yolks of three F 
four tablespoonfuls of flour, one-and-a-half ts 
of milk and a litude salt, Stir the milk, scalding 
hot, into the flour, and then the yolks, When 
ready to put into the oven add the whites beaten 
to a froth; bake half an hour; serve imme- 


Cagam or Wueat Pancakes.—Beat yolk of 
ove egg and ‘plece of butter size of walnut ; add 
two cups of milk. Heat in double boiler, and 
atir In slowly ecant half cup of cream of wheat. 
Stir until thickened ; then take from fire, and, 
when partially cool, stir ia white of whipped, 
tablespoonful of baking powder, half tea- 
spoonful of salb. 


Curxsz Fincers—One cup flour, one 
grated English cheese, one-quarter Sibepuonts 
baking powder, two saltepoonfuls salt, one-half 
saltepoonfal cayenne. Sift the flour and baking 

wder together. Add the cheese and season- 
Mix with cold water to a stiff dough. Roll 
out very thin, cut {n strips, and bake in a moder- 





ate oven till golden brown, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A PEN ing a small electric lamp to prevent 
shadows wax pa has been pera Ger- 
many, 


Tomatoxs have been grafted upon pie b 
a Fcench experimenter, whose hybrid plant hes: 
duces tubera underground and tomatoes above. 

Tur greatest height ever reached ‘fn a balloon 
was 26 160ft.; two of the three seronauts who 
made this ascent were suffocated. 


Sous wonderful stalactite caves have recently 
been discovered eight miles from. Krugersdorp, 
in the Transvaal, 


Court chaplains, when they preach before the 
German Emperor, must condense their sermons 
so that they can be delivered in fifteen minutes. 
Lovg sermons, he says, make him weary. 

Tue smallest horse in the world fs said to be 
a Shetland pony, only ere, inches 
When standing owner, pony’s 
is obly an inch above his knee. — 

In birde the o' of sight is highly developed. 
British Setencline aaa that the kestrel! ts 
possessed of such wonderful powers of sight that 
it is able to eee & motee when {6 fs itself at such 
height fn the air that it is invialble to the 
naked human eye, 


Tue latest thing in street paving ls to put a 
layer of expat fron on the and 
spread layer of concrete over it, and then 
aaphalte over the concrete, The {dea is that the 
expanded irom prevenss the pavement from sink- 
ing. ’ 

Tre plume of the Prince of Wales worn on 
state occasions is worth £10, The feathera are 
pulled from the tail of the feriwab, one of the 
rarest and moab beautiful birds of India. Great 
expense and trouble are necessary to capture the 
bird, which is found only in the wildest jungles. 

A stnaviat custom prevails among the Tartars 
or Kurds. If a man gete into difficultier, ic., 
loses his cattle or other movable property, he 
poure a little brown sugar into a piece of coloured 
cloth, ties it up and carries one such 1 to 
each of hia friends and acquaintances. return 
he is presented, according to circumstances, with 
a cow, or sheep, or a sum of money. He fs thus 
at once set on bia legs again. The same method 
ia adopted oe a young man er to oer, 
but is not in a position paren 0 
his fatended bride in the matter of the ‘ Bublye," 
ic, marriage dower, Only in this case he 
not go round himself, but sends a friecd or & 
servant, 


ing magnolias, they are charming and pictur- 
eeque. Here 
shade throughout the heat af the day, while 
from the doorway peeps forth the laughing eyed, 
dusky maiden, aby, yeb artful and coquettish io 
her coyness, The home is very a at 
the same time neat, The house is without any 
meana of heating or cookin The former is 
never necessary, and all cooking ts done fn the 
imu, or pit dug in the earth, the fish 
and beef are baked with heated w 
boiling is done in pots over a campfire near the 
building. 


Tess miles from the village of Krisuvik, !o 
the great volcanic diatrict of Iceland, there {s ® 
whole mountain composed of eruptive clays and 
pure white oA the sulphur 
mountain is a wonder in fteelf, interest centres 
which. pouetraa Gate cedicahines po 

an 7 
known depth. The main porn Serna He a fissure- 
like chasm, about 60ft. in beight, and only s{*. 
or 10ft. in width. Kiprer tego for the first 
fifty or acda, suddenly pitches 
andacnds lain the were 
the earth. Here 
siderable cavern, with walls, roof, floor, stalac 
tites and stalagmi purs 
crystallised sulphur, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Li.—The third finger of the left hand. 

R. L—Youmuet give six months’ notlee, 

Pearte.—-That might posstbly be sufficient. , i 

EB _Weruclther give addresses nor reply by post. 

P, 8. —You would tnherit the whole of her property. 

L. A.—Laurehoe may be properly used as a Ohristian 
pame, 

F. R—You must remove at the expiration of the 
notice. 

Reocrs.—Greeks and Romans had games resembling 
football 

Tev.—A game of carde or stakes in a private house is 
not illegal. 

AnTuoRr.—Enqulre at the County Court office of your 
own district. 

Bas.—Gretma is in Dumfriesshire, ust within the 
Scotch Border. 

D. D.—Place yourself in communication with some 
music publiaher, 

Roxsert,—Your fiddle may be worth from 253, to 30, 
according to tone, 

Evancetive.—It does not appear in all editions of 
Longfellow’s works. 

Constanr Reaper.—Do'not undertake the journey at 
this time of the year. 

w. K.—It Setcoss: to the firm, the consent of both 
partners is necessary. 

OLD Reais will find a number of addresses in 
Be: London Directory, 

M.—We have never come across any work wholly 

aah to the subject. 

Coons a ee is less wasteful than baking, 
and baking less wasteful than roasting. 

8. 0.—Marrlage with a deceased wife's sister is not 
lega! in any part of the United Kiugdom. 

U. 8. A—There are two mails a week to America 
trom Liverpool--on. ences aggre Saturdays. 

G.—The information oan obtained at the 

hegistrare-Goheral's Office on by Jol application. 

Po.ty.—Yon will find that: lemons are improved and 
kept fresh by keeping in cold water until ready for use, 


Ovniovs.—"' W in names, such as Kenil- 
—— &c., signis wiguitics that the giese stands upon a tongue 


Hosext,—The Greek word from which “ cathedral” 
is derived means va peat.” It implies the see or seat 
of a bishop, 

W. M.—It may be as much the fault of the employer 
—e employed. Servaute do not generally quit good, 
Dalstresges, 


Euua.—I¢ would be wiser to takeit to the dyor or 
professional cleaner, who will say at onoe if it can atand 
the cleansing. 

Queaigt.—We believe there is no rule of the 
offive against the delivery of letters addressed to 
at a private house, 


V. 0.—Parllament has met on Sunday eleven times, 
the first-in ee Bdward Il, the last at the 
death of George II, 

Pait.—Sttuations on railways are dificult to obtain, 
unless you have interest with some of the directors, or 
one of the managers. 


J. M.—Prince George was elected King of Greece on 
March 18th, 1863,and landed at Athens on November 
2ad of the same year... 


Coxscrentiovs.—A woman wee mill give a good 
character to a dishonest servant is guilty ofa very 
serious breach of good faith, 


Reeth wma ~Take our advice = oot jour 
thoug' gome 
cama ee business offers a more 

R. G —We have-no. means of knowiog what are the 
ingredients of the pepention » my mention, It ia 
possible that it is a patented articl 

G. G.—Bananas are not vom cooked .at all, just 
eaten ripe; they make nice fritters but they are & 
raw; they are s capital feeding fruit. 

IoyonaMus.—The former is unq 


e has = the oftier mr a0 familiar oat 


although 
many pe 

Tom.—In the renatery eentry. fan dwich was the 
moat famous now, however, two 


miles inland, to the sea, 


. K. N ees mere mrp eg ee 

roclaim ther should it kepi's seoret if there 

is likely to be any injurious consequences. 
Rrovtar Reaper—The word * publoan,” ao 

in the Bibl Bible, signifies’a * tax-gathorer,” ” and became became 

term of se of seprogeh, Sab, ante taxes were wo}ustly apportioned 


OORSTANT fen takes grows principally ba 
oak and a 7. MR dai d Mtoe ow amt 
posed by the bark; and takes root it 


F grvun tn te tant ad Oeeent catoaeeas: 





H, D.—Al that would be necessary, if the due execu- 
Bt the Sot eae tte disputed, would be to prove 
the handwriting of the deceased witness. 

Gumxverr.— Do — do mig noreee hasty whatever you 
do. Itmay be your Prince Charming is even now on 
the way, and that you will meet ere long. 

Inrerrsitp.—-Typewriters were invented twenty-five 
years but ip 1714 a patent was obtained for a 

yeerrine that ti eould would write print characters, 

My L..—Washing the face with a white flannel wash- 

sng, omare, ea dust. and e, and aids 
roaterially in keeping the skin aoft velvety. 

Vv. G@—You ate toe old to enter the Royal Navy. 
Naval cadets are not admitted after the age of thirteen. 
You might obtein employment in the merchant service. 

einen —Repeat your request to the High Commissioner 

for the tame Victoria street, Westmin- 
ster, London. If there is ench an institution he will be 
able to tell you, 

ee a Bard yng oat pe | 
not very satisfactory. chea way in the en 
wold bs $s ound thoes to 0 geod dyer, who would clean 
them for a few pence. 
to cure ths ouplant fn your fs, but we think the 

cure com w the 

most efficacious way im Jour plants, but w : @ the leaves 
with lukewarm olen 
should advise that 
tt should tan om wom gs Soa and 
at the best course, in this matter, is for each to steid 
and agree to let each follow their own bent, and to 


promise never to broach nor discuss religion 
Politics, ore of your neighbours. / 


SOMEBODY'S CHILD. 
JueTa of somebody's child— 
Sweet face set in its hair 
Violet 


and of rose, 
ed chin, with a dimple there : 
the shadows sleep, 


When oe Ngai 


Bearlet Soha witha on oath 


een ted ts ont | 
Whe snail lowen thes eyes’ deep secret well, 


And read the heart with never a doubt. 


Then you will tremble, scarlet lips ; 
Then you will crimson, loveliest cheeke ; 
Eyes brighten and blushes will burn 
When the one true lover bends and rpeaks, 


Bat she’s only a child now, as 
Duly» cbile in ber careless grace 
When love and womanhood come this way. 
Will anything sadden the flower-ifke face? ? 


Wroeowiz.-—You mip ers ste mixed with «4 little 
ae ge gee two carbonate of soda aud 


powdered each of Pub ell and pumice and finely- 
woe be pdt rub and repeat, if necessary 
oo wash off wit and water ; finally ‘with cles clean 
water. _ eeThang repolie with oxide of tin and water, 
usieg a soft rag for rubber, 
eM. M.—The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by 
actano, a Spanish navigator, in 1542. The inde 


peng Ba gyn agen ned by the United 
Btates in 1529, and more Socmeliy Belgtum in 
a aud by and France sy bam year. 

The Uaited States Government is now desirous of 
annexing the islands. 


0. H.—Vermicelli is a dried paste maunfactured 
chiefly in ny, in the form of smooth round Prpir = 
Seoactie mapeetiahs eoriniclth ta Tealtas etgeitying 

appearnace—vermicelti ying 

Me nnedapon a ME > “ gpeenrny Ma made of the same kind of 

aay iy ewe and in a similar manner, but is 

in diameter, and hollow, like the stem of a 
tobacco pipe. 

Oarniz.—Pour boiling . water berries. till 
covered ; mash them gig ok and ts stand for three 
=< four days till a crust ia f 3 draw off the fluid 

adda apes of sugar for every 
Gens mix well, and let it work in a cask for a week 
or ten ‘days, so a8 to throw off any remaining lees, and 
to this end keep the cask filled ; when the working has 
Lohr py dorenp ap aparwa 
All the translators could do was to get at the 


0. 
PP. Ba sted In the o and put it into the moat 
iden eugucs bas seated Bae ee Ratios are wand, = 
translctors must be understood as sa ‘there is 


@ word ¢ corres: the al 
gn & corresponding tte a he origina 

Bible as it stands now isa "faithful transla- 
the originals. 


—fiuch a cake is very easily made at 

satisfactory, as home-cleaned 

frutt one fancies to be superior to any other: Tak: 
8 etter i 





together in a large basin the following ingredtents :— 

One pound flour, half-pound of sugar, two pounds <f 

anges raisins (stoned) two pounds currants weil veoes 
Oa wetes rubbed dry and picked; quarter- 

pedi mane' quarter-pound almonds, bait. ounce ” a: 


hali-ounce ps ton ig cone ya half-ounce Jamaica peppsr, fait 
pper, ay small teaspoonful car- 
cream of tartar, and one- 


Domai of at oe 

eupful of aur or beg nbd rauch as barely 
moistens it all; mix ail thoroughly with the hands, 
and t the mixture into the lined tin, make it flat on 
the Baad ring es round, and put’ on ot 
@ purpose ; prick it all over with a 
break f wi sith a tntie eae po put it 5 the oven 
for so 2 ged hours; the addition of a quarter- 
i ceeeae and one pound additional of currants. 
eles this a much richer cake, but the recipe given is 

& good plain cake. 





FEMALE | 





'WEARSLEY q 


widoW WELCH’S! ILLS. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the eure of all obstructions, 
irreg: alaritics, ansemia, aud al 1 female complaints. They cootaim 
no irritant, and have the approval of the Medical Profession. 
Beware of Imitations. .The only genuine s are in W hite Paper 
Wrappers, and have thé name of ‘ G. Kearsley.” Botes, 
Is, 1a. 1% 4. and 2, 98., of all then ly — privatel on receipt of 
14'or 34 stare, by the makers, C. and G, KEARSLEY, 17, North: 
Street, Westminster. 


A RavICaL PEBMANENT CURE 
(Medically approved) for Red Noser. 
3/9 post-free, under cover, Pam- 
phict ‘* Red Roees, Cause and Pre- 
vention,”’ 1/-, Machines for Ugly 
Noses. bags 7a Soe 


Specialist, Wavertree, Liverpool. 


ALEX, ROSS’ SKIN TIGHTENER OR TONIC. 


The applicution of this to the face removes wrinkles 
and the crow’s feet marks, giving 2 youthful appear- 
ance, 3s. 6d., eent secretly packed for 50 stamps.— 
62, Theobald’s Read, London, W.C. Ear Machine, for 
outstanding ears, 10s. 6d. 3 post, ils. 


NOSE MACHINE. 

This is a contrivance by which the short cartilage of 
the nose is pressed inio shape by wearing the Instru- 
ment an hour daily for a sliort time. Price 10s, ‘d., 
sent free for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theobald’s 
Road, London, opposite Bedford Row. Established 
1850, Parcel free from observation. 


THE BEST HAIR DYE 


in the World for Lashes, Eyebrows, and Hair on the 
Head, with Moustache and Beard. For Ladies’ Hair 
and for all Colours. Had at 3s. 61, post 8s. 9d., of 
ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theobald’s Road, High Holborn, 
London, 


Dorit (ough-use 
asl somerset 


“‘Thehrivalled 


























One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Bold everywhere, Tins 133d, each. 





Keating Jozenges 


OTTEYS STRONG FEMALE PILLS. 


Quickly and certainly remove all obstructions, arising 
from any cause whatever, where Steel and Pennyroyal 
foils. Invaluable to women. Post-free, under cover, 
for 14 and 83 stamps*from Tomas Orrry, Chemist, 
Burton-on-Trent. Please mention Lonpon Reaper, 














Tux Lowpon Reaprr cen be sent to any part of the 

Due thing Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
and Eightpence, The early subscription 

for the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, is 
Right Shillings and Eightpence, post-free, 

Au Back Nompers, Parts and Votvmes are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 

NOTICE.—Part 4i1,is Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post free, Rightpence. Also Vol. LXJX., bound in 
cloth, 48. 6d, 

Tar INDEX to Vow LXIX. is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-haifpence, 


ty Lerrens ro np AppRessen TO THE PpiTon 
oP Lospow Reaper, 26, Oatherine Street, Strand, 


«« We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 


scripts. 
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Beecham’s Pills Beecham’s Pills 


\ , | 
| Beecham’s Pills | "=" S5 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX! 


BEECHAMS PILLS 















































ne Bilious Attacks. x i rer 5 nol 
Beecham’s Pills Beecham’s Pills 
For ait PsA 
Beecham’ s Pills Beecham's Pills; 
ais) yer etka 
Beecham’s Pills Beecham’s Pills 
ie eer Npsaatesgediss eh a 
Beecham’s Pills Beecham’s Pills 
Beecham’s Pills Beecham’s Pills 








Beecham’s Pills 


Give Tone to the 
Muscalar System. 


Beecham’s Pills} "| Beecham’s Pills 


Cure Dyspepsia -For Female 
in all its Forms. Ailm 


Beecham’s Pills For Ensuring a Clear Complexion Beecham’s Pills 


5 . 
ice ‘heel a te Beecham’s Pills stand Unrivalled. Prrarigarranag orn 
Oid and Young. by Medical Men. 


Ensure Assimilation 
of Food. 



































| RECOMMENDS ITSELF ; it is efficacious, economical, cleanses the teeth, perfumes the breath, removes tartar, and prevents decay. It is composed 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, and sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 1s. itd., and 2s. 9d. each. 


THE 1s. lid. BOX CONTAINS FIFTY-SIX PILLS. 
THE SALE IS NOW OVER SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY, 








BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE .-:. 


of the best known ingredients for neutralising the acids of the mouth, preventing all deleterious deposits upon the teeth, and is a pleasant and 
reliable dentifrise. BERCAAM’S TOOTH PASTE is put up in collapsible tubes, perfectly air-tight, and so adjastable that no waste need o¢cur; 
the packages are pretty for the toilet table, and most convenient for the travelling bag. Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, ONE SHILLING, 
postage paid, 
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